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Harper & Row is publishing this week d brilliant 
a)id controversial study of the international narcotics 
' traffic and the role played in it by agencies of the U.S. 
Government, including the CIA. The book is The 
Politics of Heroin in Southeast Asia. The principal author 
is Alfred W. McCoy,* a twenty-seven year old graduate student 
history at Yale University. 



•. In early June 1-972 Mr. McCoy. testified 
A on the general subject, matter of his book be- 
Tore the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee (better 
. - known as the Proxmire Committee). Shortly 
thereafter, the CIA asked Harper & Row for 
an opportunity to read Mr. McCoy’s manu- 
script prior to publication. The CIA stated 


that:' 




♦with Cathlecn B. Read 
and Leonard P. Adams II 


“In the light of the pernicious nature of 
tho drug traffic, allegations concerning 
involvement of tho U.S. Government 
therein or the participation of American 
citizens should be made only if based on 
hard evidence. It is our belief that no 
reputable publishing house would wish 
to publish such allegations without 
being assured that the supporting evi- 
dence was valid.* ** We believe we could 
demonstrate to you that a considerable 
number of Mr. McCoy’s claims about this 
Agency’s alleged involvement are totally 
false and without foundation, a number 
are distorted beyond recognition, and 
none is based on convincing evidence.” 


continued 
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The illegal release of the l’cnta- | j 
gon Papers and ihc more recent use 
cif sccrit 'dociioLenls by columnist 
lack Anderson has re-opened the 
t problejn of what should and should 
not be 'classified: ~ f 

During a conversation a few 
years ago with the late. Senator 
Richard Russell 1 asked why- the 
W CIA reports on Lee, Harvey Oswald’s 
travels in Mexico had to remain classified as secret and why 
they had to slay secret for many years to come. 

The senator was at that time, and had been for more 
j than a depade, chairman of a special appropriations sub- 
<J ; committee which controlled all CIA funds. There wasn’t 
I anyone who was ‘in a better position to answer the 
question than Russell. 

lie gave me a plausible reason for the secrecy. The 
senator noted, and it’s true, that we have people in every 
country in the world who arc friendly • to the U.S. and 
.though not citizens of this country tiny often supply our 
intelligence people with information. Some are business- 
men, some fishermen, artists, students and so lorlh. They - 
are basically loyal to their own country, but still willing 
to help us. The CIA report on Oswald’s travels in Mexico \J 
contains not only the fact.- about his movements in that 
country hut the names of the individuals who provided 
those facts. If the report wa,s made public at this lime 
some of the contacts would end up facing a firing squad 
and if they weren’t shot or imprisoned they would no 
longer he of any value as contacts. Their future services 
would he nil. Since they are still needed it makes good; 
sense to keep their identity unknown. ■ ’ 

Rut what about thirty y eafs from now? This is the 
time frame being recommended by the National Security 
Council as a reasonable time to keep papers secret yet 
there are opponents around who want the lid to slay on far 
beyond three decades. .. . . I 


That’s pretty hard to buy even from the individuals who 
claim diplomatic or military secret codes can he endangered 
by releasing thirty year old data. It seems illogical to 
assume that codes aren’t changed in more than thirty 
years and even more illogical to believe any nation can 
keep a code unbroken tor thirty years. It this is happening 
it is a. first for all time. A recent rash of non-fiction books 
have pretty well dispelled the idea that unbreakable codes 
exist. If a man or woman can conceive them sooner or 
later another man or woman will he able, to unravel them. 

Anyone who reads my columns very long knows I am 
pro-military, but I’ve long been aware ol the military's 
inclination, to mark anything and everything secret and 
keep that lag on forever. In some cases this practice can he 
defended, hut not tor SO or 100 years. While true military 
secrets should he carefully guarded military blunders 
should not. Time doesn’t erase stupidity, but it hides it 
and that’s wrong. 

During World War II many a bulletin board was so 
plastered with memos that it was a standard joke that if 
one dug deep enough he’d find a KP order Irom Valley 
Forge still lacked up. If one could actually dig deep enough, 
in Pentagon records there’s a chance that some ol (>eorge 
Washington’s actual orders are still stamped secret. In a 
free society that’s no joke. 
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WASHINGTON— Sec recy leads to 
self-deception. If you want proof of 
that overlooked political axiom, look 
at the way we have gotten involved 
with a secret mercenary army in 
Laosy ' 

It .ail started not so innocently , a 
decade ago. when the. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency recruited, directed 
and supported an army of Meo 
tribesmen to* keep Laos from going 
Communist It was like having a 
Gurkha army of our own, only no 
One knew we had-it and thus nobody 
eared that we were getting ever 
more involved in a war in Hi os. It 
was all going splendidly until the 
Cl A sent Gen, ' Va ng Pao and his 
army on an ill-fated - offensive last 
spring. The Meo "irregulars" got 
chewed up;. they had about 10'ff- Va- 
. sualtics. Thai might not have been 
too. bad except there were no more 
.tribesmen to recruit in Laos. So the 
CIA started recruiting mercenaries 
in Thailand, only it called them 
"volunteers,". 

Now the Senate foreign Relations 
• Committee has' discovered that we 
have a s 100 million annual commit- 
ment to finance an army of 10,000 
Thai "volunteers" fighting in Laos. 
The Thais like it because thev are 
Renting good pay as well as extra 
military assistance from the United 
States,. ' Presumably, the Laotians 
like it because the Meo and Thai can 
do the fighting. But what about Con- 
gress and the poor American ■ tax- 
payer who never knew thev were 
running up a $100 million 'annual, 
bill in Laos? And. what about the 
present moral character of a nation 
that .200 years ago won. its indepen- 
dence fighting. Hessian mercena- 
ries? . . . , . 

Put aside all the moral, geopoliti- 
cal and financial considerations. IPs 
also a disturbing case of the evils of 
secrecy in our government and Con- 
gress. .Secrecy provides a way. to 
subvert the constitutional checks . 
and balances on the war powers. ... 

Oh sure, the CIA informed a few 
m e m hers of the Appropriations' 
Committee. But. then it intimidated 
them by explaining it was so hush- 
hush they couldn't talk about it to' 
the rest of Congress. After that the 
privileged few didn't even bother to 
raise, ([iieslions — that was until Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.l and his 
foreign relations subcommittee 
started around 

war in L&RhWiYSM <TlV'S! 


ing into two days of secret sessions. 
The basic objection was that Gravel 
would be violating the law bv mak- 
ing public a document classified se- 
cret. Then to the amazement of the 
senators, it turned out that there 
was no law specifically authorizing 
* the executive branch to classify in- 
formation. The whole secrecy sys- 
tem. it turns out, -just rests on im- 
plied powers assumed by the execu- 
tive branch. 

. The whole security . system ob- 
viously .is not going to come tum- 
bling down. Nor should it. But once 
Congress starts questioning it, 
maybe it will begin to realize "that 
Gravel has a point when lie argues 
that Congress also can determine 
what information should be made 
public. Right now it's reached the 
point of absurdity; the Senate sends 
Us debates in secret. session down to 
the executive branch to be declassi- 
fied. 

Congress ought to understand that 
it need not. be such a willing, ac- 
quiescent partner in a - secrecy sys- 
tem that leads not only to deception 
but to the impotence of Congress. ; 


partment and CIA won’t ’fess up to 
what they are doing with the Thai 
. mercenaries. The reason is that Con-, 
gress last year passed a law prohib- 
iting the use of defense funds to 
help third-country force's fight in 
support of the Laotian or Cambodi- 
an governments. If all the facts were 
made public, it would lie evident 
that the executive. branch was vio-- 
lating the law. • 

It's easy enough to blame the ex- 
ecutive branch for its secrecy. Ev- 
erybody knows ~~ including Pres- 
ident Nixon, who issued a new exec- 
,ulive order on classification recently 
— that the government business is 
weighted down w i t h excessive se- 
crecy.- ’ 

For all its criticism of the cxccu- 
tivc'branch, Congress really likes se- 
crecy. At least those in power do be- 
cause secrecy means power. "If you 
only knew what ] knew" makes a, 
senator very important in, his own 
eyes and in the eyes of his col- 
leagues. 

If you want a bewildering exam- 
ple. take the case of Symington. One 
day he is deploring 'the executive 
branch's secrecy on the Thai merce- 
naries. The next day he is on the 
Senate floor questioning whether se- 
crets should be. given to members of 
Congress except those on the Armed 
Services, Foreign Relations, and 
Atomic Energy committees. Sy- 
mington,, it should be pointed out, is 
.the only member of all three com- 
'miltjces. ’ . . 

Or take the ease of Re]). Bella A ! >- 
zug, who had the temerity to intro- 
duce a resolution demanding infor- 
mation on how. many bombs" we are 
dropping in Indochina. From the 
horrified look on the face of Rep. F. 

Edward Hebert, tbe chairman of the 
House Armed Services 'Committee, 
you would have thought Ms. Abzug 
wanted to reveal the secrets of the 
A-bomb. But really his consterna- 
tion was over the fact that site was 
challenging the power of the Armed 
Set vices Committee, which wants to 
keep such information locked up in' 

Its own safes. • • ■> 

Maybe Sen. Mike Gravel fD-Alas- J 
ka). with his maverick ways, is fi- 
nallv forcing Congress to face up to 
the problem. He tried the other day 
to place in the Congressional -Record 
a copy of a still secret national se- 
curity memorandum that Henry 
Kissinger had prepared hack in 1061) 
on the Vietnam options open to the 
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, Washington. 

Secrecy leads to self-decep- 
tion. If you want proof of that 
1 overlooked political axiom, 
'then look at the way we have ■ 
gotten involved with a secret 
mercenary army in Laos. 

' It. all started off not; so 
innocently a decade ago when 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy recruited, directed and 
supported an army of Meo 
tribesmen to keep Laos from 
going Communist. It was like 
having a Gurkha army of our 
. own, only no one knew we 
had it and thus nobody cared 
that we were getting, ever 
more involved in a war in 
Laos. ; 

It ; was all going along 
■splendidly until the CIA sent 
General Vang.Pao and his 
army off :on art ill-fated offen- 
sive last spring. The Meo 
“irregulars” got chewed up; 
they had about 10 per cent 
casualties. That might not 
have been too bad except 
there were no more ■‘tribes- 
men to recruit in Laos. So the 
. CIA started recruiting merce- 
■ haries in Thailand, only it 
called Jhem “volunteers.” 
i Now the’ Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has discov- 
ered that we have a $100 
. million annual commitment to 
finance an army of 10,000 
Thai “volunteers” fighting in 
Laos. 

The Thai like it because 
they are getting good pay as 
well as extra military assist- 
ance from, the United States. 
Presumably the Lao like it 
because the Meo and Thai 
Can do the fighting. But what 
about the Congress and the 
•£°or American taxpayer who 
never knew they were run- 
ning up a $100 million annual 
bill in Laos? And what does it 
say about the present moral 
character of a nation that 200 


years ago won its independ- 
ence fighting Hessian merce- 
naries? 

Put aside all the moral, 
geopolitical and financial con- 
siderations. It’s also a dis- 
turbing case of the evils of 
secrecy in our government 
and Congress. Secrecy pro- 
vides a way to subvert the 
constitutional checks and bal- 
ances of the war powers. 

Oh sure, the CIA informed 


iWay it has tolerated secrecy 
even within its own ranks. 

For all its criticism of the 
executive branch. Congress 
really likes secrecy. At least 
those in power do because 
secrecy means power. “If you 
only knew what I know” 
makes a senator very impor- 
tant in his own eyes and in, 
the eyes of his colleagues. It', 
also is a very good argumenti 
to silence any upstart who 
dares question the wisdom of 
the Appropriations Committee 
or the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

If you want a bewildering 
example, take the case of 
Senator Symington. One day 
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a few members of the Appro- /he is issuing a statement de 
priations Committee. But then^ clorine the executive hr.wh’ 


it intimidated them by ex- 
plaining it was so hush-hush 
they couldn’t ialk about it to 
the rest of Congress. After 
■that the privileged few didn't 
even bother to raise questions 
—(hat was until Senator 
Stuart Symington and his 
Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee came along and start- 
ed poking around in the sec- 
ret war in Laos. Even now 
the State Department and 
CIA won’t ’fess up to what 
they are doing with the Thai 
mercenaries. The reason is 


ploring the executive branch’s 
secrecy on the Thai merce- 
naries. The next day he is on 
the Senate floor questioning 
whether secrets should be 
given to members of Con- 
gress except, those on the' 
Armed Services, Foreign . Re- 
lations, and Atomic Energy 
committees. Senator Syming- 
ton, it should be pointed' out, 
is the only member of all 
three committees. 

Secrecy is also a convenient 
way for Congress to avoid 

responsibility it really doesn’t 


that Congress last year like. “Only the President has 

access to all the. secret infor- 
mation and he must know . 
what is right.” That’s a com-' 
mon refrain around Capitol 
Hill these days when the 
President is getting us deeper 
into the Vietnam war. It’s 
also ‘ an easy way to hide 
behind the President and 
duck responsibility. 

The whole security system 
obviously is not going to 
come tumbling down. Nor 
should it. But once Congress 
starts questioning it, maybe it 
will begin to realize that Sen- 
ator Mike Gravel has a point 
when he argues that Congress 
also can determine what in- 
formation should be made 
public. Right now it’s reached 
the point of absurdity; the 
Senate sends its debates in’ 
secret session down to the 
executive branch to be de- 
classified. 

Congress ought, to under- 
stand that it need not be such 
a willing, acquiescent partner ^ 
in a secrecy system that’ 
leads not only to deception 
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passed a law prohibiting the 
use of defense funds to help 
third-country forces fight in 
support of the Laotian or 
Cambodian governments. If 
all the facts were made pub- 
lic, it would be evident that 
the executive branch was vio- 
lating the law. 

It’s easy enough to blame 
the executive branch for its 
secrecy. Everybody knows— 
including President Nixon, 
who issued a new executive 
order on classification recent- 
ly— that the government busi- 
ness is weighted down with 
excessive secrecy. There’s 
probably no cure unless bu- 
reaucrats are punished for 
over-classification, and no- 
body is about to do that. But 
much of the blame must be 
placed on Congress for the 
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- The_ Senate Foreign Relations Committee conducted 
hearings last week on a bill requiring the Central Intelli- / 
gence Agency to provide the appropriate Congressional ^ 
committees with the same intelligence analyses it regu^ 

Iarly furnishes the White House. This legislation, intro- 
duced last year by Senator Cooper, ought to be expedited 
in the interests of strengthening the machinery of foreign 
policy. 

As Congress reasserts its rightful role in the foreign 
policy process, it is essential that its members be as 
fully informed as possible. The respective Congressional 
committees are entitled to share the fruits of intelligence- 
gathering operations for which the American taxpayer 
is billed up to $6 billion annually. These fruits include 
assessments which sometimes sharply challenge Execu- 
tive policies, as the Pentagon Papers revealed. 

There is ample precedent for Senator Cooper's pro- 
posal. A former C.I.A. official testified last week that y 
the agency has been furnishing highly classified intelli- 
gence on world atomic developments to the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee for fifteen years,' with no security 
breaches. Even now, senior agency officials provide oral 
briefings to other committees on request but only with 
White House approval. Congress could better discharge 
its own constitutional responsibilities in the foreign 
policy field if it had full and direct access to this 
information. . - 

Beyond the Cooper bill, it is high time Congress 
revived its languishing effort to establish closer scrutiny 
of intelligence operations. In a move designed to side- 
track legislation with this aim, the Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1967 was invited to send three members 
to the C.I.A. joint briefings held by the Armed Services \/ 
and Appropriations Committees, which are ^currently 
responsible for overseeing intelligence activities. But no| 
meetings of this group were called during all of last 
year — an “oversight” of frightening dimensions. , 

It is not enough for Congress to know what the C.I.A.. 
is saying. It,is also essential that at least key members of 
the legislative branch, which provides the funds for 
worldwide intelligence-gathering and other undercover 
operations, keep informed about what, in general, this 
secret arm of the United States Government is doing. 
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■ By Thomas B. Ross 

. Sun-Tifaes Bureau 

WASHINGTON - John A. 
McCone, a former Central In- 
telligence Agency director, has 
endorsed a bill that would re- 
quire the CIA to turn over its 
secret intelligence reports to 
Congress. 

His endorsement indicates 
/ that the CIA has abandoned its 
v long-standing opposition to the 
circulation of its secrets out- 
side the executive branch. 

Aides to the Senate Foreign 
Relations. Committee reported 
‘ Monday that McCone had com- 
mitted himself to testifying in 
favor of the bill during hear- 
ings starting Tuesday. The 
aides said the Nixon adminis- 
tration had registered its 
opposition to the bill, thereby 
preventing the current CIA 
director, Richard M. Helms, a 
presidential appointee, from 
taking a position on it. 

Indirect support 
. But McCone’s testimony is 
sure to be interpreted as in- 
direct CIA support cf the bill. 
Former directors of the agen- 
cy, a loyal and tightly knit 
group, rarely, if ever, take a 
public position that the in- 
cumbent director opposes. 

The bill was introduced by 
/ Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R- 
J Ky.) last July, shortly after 
the' New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Sun- 
Times and other newspapers 
published the Pentagon pa- 
pers. The papers revealed that 
the CIA' consistently expressed 
a skeplical view of Vietnam 
from the Truman to the Nixon 
administrations. Cooper and 
other senators argued that 
Congress might have blocked 
the deep U.S. involvement if it 
had received the intelligence 
estimates. 

Regular reports 
Cooper’s bill would require 
the CIA to make regular re- 



ports to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the House J 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the House Armed Services 
Committee. It also would re- 
quire the CIA to provide spe- 
cial information on request. 

Tuesday’s witnesses will be / 
Chester Cooper, former in- L/ 
telligence analyst for the CIA 
and the White House, and Her- 
bert Scoville, former head of / 
the CIA’s research division. 

Sec. of State William P. Rog- J 
ers, who has asserted the 
right to testify for the CIA, has 
been asked to appear after the 
Easter recess to present the 
administration's position. He 
may send a subordinate but 
presumably not Ray Cline, J 
head of the department’s bu- 
reau of intelligence and re- 
search. 

An ITT director' 

Cline, a former deputy CIA 
d i r e c to r for intelligence, j 
recently ■ told the committee ' 
that he favored the distribu- 
tion of CIA reports to Congress, 
provided the “sources and 
methods of intelligence gather- 
ing” were not jeopardized. 
Cooper insists that his bill pro- 
vides adequate protection. 

McCone is scheduled to testi- 
fy next month. It may be tha 
first in a series of appearances 
before the committee. As a di- 
rector of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
he is a potential witness in the. 
committee’s planned investi- 
gation of the involvement Of 
major corporations in U.S< 
foreign policy. 

According to memos re- 
leased by columnist Jack An- 
derson, McCone was given re- 
ports on ITT negotiations with 
the CIA to devise a plan for 
blocking the installation of Sal- J 
vador Allcnde, a Marxist, as 
President of Chile in 1970. 
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its on Defense 


By Jack McWethy 

Connressional Quarterlr 

Advocates of Pentagon pol- 
icy or overseers of the mili- 
tary? There is sharp disagree- 
ment over which role the 
House and Senate Armed 
Services committees play. 

These facts emerge from a 
'Congressional Quarterly 
study: 

• On both committees, 
about two-thirds of the mem- 
bers come from states or dis- 
tricts whose No. 1 source of 
federal money is the Penta- 
gon. 

• In the 11 years that the 
committees have been author- 
izing money for weapons, 65 
per cent of the big money bills 
were passed on the floor with- 
out amendment to the dollar 
total. 

; • Not once in the same 111] 
years was an amendment toi] 
alter dollar totals of House), 
committee bills adopted over j ( 
objections by the committee :< 
chairman. It’s happened only: 
three times in the Senate. ! ( 
■ • Both committees consist-) 
ently ' cut the Pentagon's 
budget request, but one mem- 
ber of Congress who used to j 
be a budget planner in the; 
Pentagon said the requests arc 
routinely padded in anlicipa-j 
.lion of the cuts. 

Making America’s defenses 
strong against the Soviet 
threat is like a horse race to P. 
Edward Hebert, the crusty 
Louisiana Democrat who 
heads the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

“In war they don’t pay off 
for second place. There’s one 
bet and you’ve got to have the 
winner,” Hebert says. 

; “I intend to build the 
[strongest military we can get,” 

' he adds. “Money’s no aues- 
jtion.” 

| Hebert’s attitude exasper- 
>ates a five-man minority on 
the 39-member committee, but 
they are helpless against the 
chairman’s overwhelming sup- 
port in committee and on the 
floor. 

“The House Armed Services 
ICommittee doesn’t control the 
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REr. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
. . . money’s no object 


Pentagon,” says Rep. Otis G. ; 
) pike (D-N.Y.), one of the dis- . 
isenting five. “The Pentagon J 
I controls the House Armed ' 
; Services Committee.” 1 

j Rep. Los Aspin (D-Wis.), a 1 
! committee member who was 
an economic adviser to former 
Defense Secretary Robert S. 

1 McNamara, says: “We used to 
| think of the House Armed 
Services Committee as the one 
we could count on to carry 
water for us." 

Hebert dismisses these 
charges as ridiculous. “Yes, 
Pm a friend of the military, he 
) says, “but I’ll take them to the 
, woodshed and spank them any 
. time.” 

Though the dissidents give 
1 Hebert high marks for fair- 
> ness, his power is an irritant 
■ to those who feel the commit- 
tee is not lough enough on the 
j Pentagon’s budget request. 

’ “If the Armed Services 
- Committee isn’t looking out 
for the laxpayer, then who the 
■- hell is?” Aspin asks. “Nobody 
i on the floor of the House is 
t! going to be able to push 
e through an amendment to an 
i- Armed Services Committee 
e bill, and God knows, we’ve 
j tried.” 

si Last year, for example, 21 
e amendments were offered to 


the $21.3 billion weapons au 
thorization bill and only two 
were accepted by the House. 
Hebert offered one of the 
adopted amendments and sup- 
ported the other- 

"That’s right,” smiles He- 
bert. “The power is awesome.” 

In the Senate, John CYSten- 
nis (D-Miss.) and his predeces- 
sors as committee chairman 
once enjoyed the same kind of 
unwavering majority support. 
But the scene has changed in 
the last four years. . 

Former Air Force Secretary 
Stuart Symington, next to 
Stennis the ranking Democrat 
on the Senate, committee, 
says: "More than ever before 
in the years that I’ve been 
around here, people — liberals 

and conservatives — are a PP ! ' e ’ 

hensive about the future via- 
bility of the economy and the 
soundness of the currency.” 
This kind of apprehension, the 
i Missourian says, is having a 
direct effect on the way the 
committee and the Senate in 
general look at the defense 
budget. 
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Congress Cuts Secret 
Panel Meetings by 5 % 



1971 Record Shows 36% of Sessions Are 
Closed-Door in Year Reform Act Is Passed 


Exclusive te Tht Times fror.i the Censressionil Owrterly 


WASHINGTON — Con- 
gressional committees met 
in secret slightly over one- 
third of the time last year. 

Congressional Quarter- 
ly's annual tabulation 
-of committee sessions 
1 showed 36% were held be- 
hind closed doors in 1971, 
the year a new law- 
aimed at opening meet- 
ings to the public — went 
into effect, 

This marked a decrease 
from the 41% closed com- 
mittee sessions recorded 
in 1970, but matched the 
secrecy score for I960. ' 

Since 1953, when Con- 
gressional Quarterly -.be- 
gan .its annual tally of 
open ‘and closed commit- 
tee meetings, 23,720 — or 
37% — of the 64.231 meet- 
ings reported have been 
held in. executive (closed) 
cession. 

The highest secrecy 
•.score was 43% in 1968. 
The record low was 30% 
in 1959. 

The House, as usual, 
topped the Senate in the 
number ’ of executive ses- 
sions. The public was 
barred from 41%— 1,131 of 
2,785 — of i t s committee 
sessions. This was a de- 
crease from the 48% of 
1970 but comparable to 
42% recorded in 1969. 

fcli ‘ Senate at 30% 

Senate committees had a 
secrecy score of 30% — 
down from the 33% of 
1970 but up from the 28% 
in 1969. It closed 580 of 
1,905 meetings, j 

Few executive' sessions 
were held by joint con- 
gressional committees. Of 
126 joint committee meet- 
ihgs reported, only 20, or 
16%, were closed. 

‘Most noteworthy in 1971 
whs the opening of select- 
ed House Appropriations 
Committee hearings. 


• The 1970 reform act sti- 
pulated that House Appro- 
priations budget hearings 
are to be held in open ses- 
sion, except when testimo- 
ny may affect national se- 
curity. • 

Ways and Means was the 
only other House commit- 
tee to meet more than 100 
times and close its doors 
more often than not. It 
closed 69 of 111 sessions 
for a secrecy score of 62%, 

On the Senate side, only 
one committee which met 
more than 100 times held- 
the majority of meetings 
in executive session. The 
Armed Services Commit- 
tee closed 118 of 150 meet- 
ings. 

50% Record 

The Senate Public 
Works Committee barred, 
outsiders from 50% of its 
sessions. . - ' 

The House Education 
and- Labor Committee re- 
mained at the top of the 
list of committees which 
met more than 100 times 
and mainly in open ses- 
sion. The committee 
closed only six of 190 
meetings for a secrecy 
score of 3%. 

Other House committees 
which met more than 100 
times with comparatively 
few closed sessions-jwere 
Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 20% closed sessions; 
Government Operations, 
22%; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 24%; 
Foreign Affairs, 28%; 
Public Works and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fishe- 
ries, both with 31%. 

Judiciary was the leader 
among Senate committees 
which met more than 100 
times and had a low per- 
centage of executive ses- 
sions. It closed only 15% 
of 167 meetings. Both the 
Interior and Insular Af- 


merce, 21%; Appropria- 
tions, 30%. .... 

The Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970 — the 
’’first reform act in 24 years. 
— was designed, in part, to. 
open up committee 
. proceedings to public 
scrutiny. 

It included provisions 
for the public announce- 
ment of committee ro/l 
call votes and coverage, of 
hearings by . radio and 
television. 

The act stipulated that 
Senate committee busi- 
ness meetings are. to be 
open, except for mark-up 
(when a committee revises 
and decides on the final 
language of a bill) and vpt-. 
ing sessions or when the 
committee closes them by 
majority vote. 

Of those Senate commit- 
tee meetings specifically 
designated' in the Congres- 
sional Record as business 
sessions — organizing, 
marking-up. voting, brief- 
ing sessions — 97% were 
closed to the public in 
1971. 

According to the reorga- 
nization act, House com- 
mittee business meetings 
are to be open, except 
when the committee doses 
them by majority vote. 

Excluding the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, 
79% of the. sessions listed 
as business were held be- 
hind closed doors. (House 
A p propriations subcom- 
mittee mark-up sessions 
are not reported to the 
Record.) 

Public mark-up sessions 
are rare. Most committees 
prefer to write legislatiqn 
in private for a variety of 
reasons. Some members 
believe that open meetings 


sumption. Others think 
committee action is hin- 
dered by the necessity of 
observing formal proce- 
dures. 

Inhibition Charged 

Another objection is that 
open meetings inhibit the 
free exchange of ideas! 
One committee, which has 
held open .mark-up ses- 
sions in the past, found 
that such meetings usual- 
ly attracted more lobbyists 
than public. 

The House Education 
and Labor Committee led 
in open business meetings. 
It closed its doors only six 
times out of CO. 

Congressional Quarter- 
ly's statistics on open and 
dosed committee meet- 
ings are derived from the 
daily digest section of the 
Congressional Record. Al- 
though required by- the 
1946 Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act, not all commit- 
tee meetings are actually 
listed in the Record. - 

Committees . use differ- 
ent criteria for defining a 
meeting. Some do not re- 
port their meetings regu- 
larly to the Record. 
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Hill Committees Met Secre 
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Congressional Quarterly rp • • “1 /“T *§ 

'committeel 1 11TI P, 111 IV l 1 


Congressional 
met in secret one-third of the 


time last year. 

Congressional Quarterly’s 
annual tabulation of commit- 
tee sessions showed 36 per 
cent were held behind closed 
doors in 1971, the year a new 
law— aimed at opening meet- 
ings to the public — went into 
effect. 

This marked a decrease 
from the 41 per cent closed 
committee sessions recorded ih 
1970, but matched the 36 per 
cent secrecy score for 1969. 

Since 1953, when Congres- 
sional Quarterly began its an- 
nual tally, the highest secrecy 
score was 43 per cent in 1968. 
The record low was 30 per 
cent closed sessions in 1959. ; 

The House, as usual, topped 
the Senate in the number of 
executive sessions. The public 
was barred from 41 per cent — 
1,131 out of 27,858 of its com- 
mittee sessions. This was a de-. 
crease from the 48 per cent of 
1970 but comparable to the 42 
per cent recorded in 1969. j 

Senate committees had a se- j 
crecy score of 30 per cent ■ 
down from the 33 per cent of 
1970 but up from the 28 per 
jeent in 1969. It closed 580 of 

its 1,905 meetings. 

Most noteworthy in 1971 
was the opening of selected 
House Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Although only eight per 


cent of its sessions— 36 out of 
a total of 455— were open, this 
was in contrast to the zero per 
cent recorded in the past- 
The Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 — the first re- 
form act in 24 years — was de- 
signed, in part, to open up 
committee proceedings to pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

It s'..''tulated that Senate 
committee business meetings 
are to be open, except for 
[markup (when a committee re- 


vises and decides on the final 
language of a bill) and voting 
sessions, or when the commit- 
tee closes them by majority 
vote. 

Ninety-seven per cent of 
those Senate committee meet- 
ings specifically designated in 
the Congressional Record as 
business sessions — organizing, 
markup, voting, briefing ses- 
sions — were closed to the pub- 
lic in 1971. 


According to the reorganza- 
tion act, House committee 
business meetings, are to be 
[Open, except when the com- 
mittee closes them by major- 
ity vote. 

Excluding the House Appro- 
priations Committee, 79 per 
cent of the sessions listed as 
business were held hehind 
closed doors. (House Appropri- 
ations subcommittee markup 
.sessions are not reported to 
'the Record.) _ 
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strength of the 


by Timothy H. Ingram 

By clidie, the power of the plirsc is A look at several discretionary more to increase th- 
now widely referred to as Congress’ spending options will give some idw Cambodian Armv 
only remaining lever for redressing the of the extent of the Executive’s %rasn The first wS ■ , * 

balance between itself and the presi- of the purse strings-and some indirf fer J cs? d be sim P ! y t0 trans- 

dency.. Increasingly, Congress is recog- tion of what Confess is St hildS' economic M f ° r 

mzing that its foreign affairs and For example, through secrecy ran!' am T ell aid pr °' 

treaty-making functions are mere fer powers, Mislabelled S£ 1 fconnJr J be , t0 Use 

ornaments, and that its traditional tance, unauthorized commitments’ mon ikp” > loney , t0 buy a11 com- 
checks on the Executive are either and cloaked grants of excess war jeeps which trucks ,f nd 
unrealistic or meaningless. What is left goods, the President and his national civilian value thusJYeeimv ^h^lt aS 
is the appropriations power, and a security managers are able to hire funds for strictly militnrv 8 hcpc °Ti er 
handful of senators and represents- mercenaries, discourage a rump insur- third would be to increase n m^ iC 
fives are invoking it m a muted but rection in Ceylon, promise South me nt for the U S Armv L ccp' 

fionTsiength 8 COngreS ‘ Kc f a S3 ‘ 5 bilIio . n ’ and turn ove |- million and give the materiel To th£ 

sionai sirengui. unknown amount of equipment, hell- Cambodians for Vnwm.nt” i-.til 

Few appreciate, however, the copters, and bases to Vietnam. A The fourth would hp P tn ater ‘ 

extent to which even the power of the simple budgetary procedure called exceptions in Defense ]>, U r| SOme ( 
purse, that bulwark of legislative reprogramming allows the Navy to supply regulations derhrfoc- „ me - n 
authority, is already controlled by the quietly secure a behind-the-doors t t h « ’„ . . s quip- 

presidency. As Congress attempts to reversal of a congressional decision to t r , .. and delivering it 

ame the Executive by threatening to defer production" of the controversial , , iai ?, s ' 

^°V Uns f ° r things like war ' if F-14 fighter. And the pipeline, a huge t J n T propose , d ’ 

finds that the Executive has already reservoir of unexpended funds, per- L r 1 ^ T " landcs j mely 

developed innumerable devices for mits the Pentagon to spend above the f “ r - a , mecha ^ ed bngade, an 

level of appropriations authorized by bogade, and coastal patrol 

Timothy Ingram, formerly with public tele- Congress. While lamenting the loss of extC n sive i oe istic suoDort UDwoS 
visions The Advocates," is a Washington its war powers, Congress consoles it- t 'i r: g t , PP A ^ would 

J gggj self with the thought that it still the P^irnhtary force of 

maintains control over domestic pri- h . 1 1 W1 * cb tb ® ^ a " n f s 

getting the money, anyway. And tar orities by its annual allotment of b 5 fLo u numb f by 

from successfully denying the Presi- funds. But through impoundment, the a " d mor ® tban ^°0>000 in 

dent his money. Congress is even President refuses to spend some S 12 lbe CIA ’ ™ ltb \ ts secret bud § e fi 

having a hard time getting him to billion in appropriated monies, placing _ P t P ^. se y wou ddp tiam and di- 
spend what is appropriated. a post mortem item veto on such CamtKodirin rmli tary un its, as it is 

The Constitution, of course, says programs as urban renewal, regional t - ing T Wl 1 Laotian and Thai 
that the appropriations power is the medical clinics, food stamps, and farm would provide 

exclusive prerogative of Congress. But loans. airlift support with its subsidized air- 

in the vacuum created by Congression- The oanoDlv nf j ine ’ A r America. The proposals 

al indifference to overseeing the available nl r deceptive devices represented a complete subversion of 

bureaucracy’s spending habits, and by HowSIfs wa J SSTm b “ dgCtary congr f S i? nal aU , thority , 

the now empty ritual of blue-penciling a memo submitted hv ttf But * ie rea significance of the 

the President’s annual budget, the of Staff to S>^ St , 0ry T " rcp ° rt , ed: J ow common- 

Executive has- amassed a mound of 30 197] Accordin/t^r/ d xf Al v US ,f £ ac e these methods have become, 

soendina nrernrative<; nf itc nu/ n • t- ’ [i According to The New York The Executive devices are as w de- 

SEE* aut ?ori cf LntLencv l h f Jo,nt Chiefs offered several spread as they are ingenious, 

transfer authorities, contingency ways of by-passing the limited mili- 

nrnS P I®®* 20«) 3 1 Ql 0 1 R001 400220001 -5 

programmings/ special waiver autffon- generate an additional $52 nSfflon oT OontlnuaS 

ties, and covert financing. * z million or 
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Nixon's Foreign Policy Triumph 1 


j The Senate is not lacking in would-be 
foreign policy makers. Led by Fulbright, 
Mansfield, Symington, Church and Cooper, 
they have been trying to change the Sen- 
ate’s “advise and consent” prerogative to 
order the President to “yield and carry out” 
its policy. After a whole first session strug- 
gle in the current Congress when the effort 
collapsed. It signaled President Nixon’s big- 
gest foreign policy triumph, one that may 
set the principle of the ascendancy of the 
Presidency in matters of foreign policy. 

The triumph was on three successive 
votes on the defense appropriation. By a 
64 to 39 vote, the Senate deleted from the 
bill an amendment by Senator Mike Mans- 
field, the majority leader, that would have 
reduced the American forces in Western 
Europe to 250,000 men by June 15. The 
President’s letter to John Stennis. chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, pointed out that a substantially uni- 
lateral reduction would be a mistake and 
added : 

“Passage of the proposed troop cut would, 
with one stroke, diminish Western military 
capability in Europe and signal to friend 
and adversary alike a disarray and weak- 
ness in the American government. It would 
undermine vitally important new initia- 
tives for peace in Moscow and Peking.” 

The Amendment had been adopted by 
the Appropriation Committee by 15 to 14, 
but the letter tipped the balance against 
it on the floor, when its full import was 
realized. 


Just as significant was a decision by 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky 
Republican not to co-sponsor with Senator 
Frank Church, Idaho Democrat, another 
hostile Amendment. It provided that funds 
could be used only to carry out the policy 
enunciated in an earlier Mansfield Amend- 
ment to withdraw all forces from Indo- 
china promptly by a certain date, and sub- 
ject only to the release of American prison- 
ers of war. Nixon had flatly refused to be 
bound by this Mansfield Amendment, and 
said that he would not change his policy of 
relating withdrawals to the level of enemy 
activity, the survival of the Thieu govern- 
ment and the progress in peace negotia- 
tions. Cooper’s retreat left the President 
unchallenged in his withdrawal policy. 

Finally, Senator Stuart Symington’s 
amendment to impose a $4 billion ceiling on 
spending by all intelligence agencies of the 
executive branch — primarily the Central 
tojligence Agency — produced the 'Tim 
critical uisciISAtRfi'in recent vears of the 
secrecy surrounding appropriations for in- 
telligence purposes. The total figure was 
never mentioned, but is said to be $6 bil- 
lion. The Senate defeated this amendment 
56 to 31. 

The triple confrontation with the Presi- 
dent was over and the $70.8 billion defense 
appropriation bill was passed, 80 to 5, the 
last major appropriation measure of the 
session. The doves are now . licking their 
wounds. . v ,.| 
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“Q /& {P JppA /tq r; j 

. . - .By TAYLOR PENSONEAU , 

■ - f A Staff Correspondent of the Pcst-Dlspntcli 

A .v WASHINGTON, Nov. 26. ''should pass appropriations for 

.THE BELEAGUERED CONGRESSIONAL minority that has , ™ ^ 
fought to pry loose the Government’s secret figures on intelligence full-scale war in Laos,” Ful- 
. expenditures mounted a challenge this week, that though unsuccessful, br i i s 1 r lt saW - 


us to 


aren’t the rest 
tmsted, too?” 

Eijender was not hushed in' 
/'One oi the things that wor- ; his ie'outtal as he told the Sen- 
nos me most of all is that I do ate that “this method of appro- 
not see any reason why we priating funds for these infelli- 


may make the objective more attainable. 

Although an attempt by Senator Stuart and undercover endeavors by the armed 
Symington (Dem.), Missouri, to limit in- forces. ' '' . . ; 

tclligence outlays was robuffea by tne Many observers regard Symington’s 
Senate as expected, an incieasin 0 num wove as ( j !s nl0s » determined attempt 

be/ of membors-.-]nc u nig i V\; y C ( to force Congress to account at least 
mmgton s opponents— predicted that the somewhat for the activ ; ties of these 
day would come when Congtcss was no aFencics _ 
longer in the dark on the country’s un- .... ‘ 

dercover activities. , Altaough waste and duplication in many 

~ , . ... , . of the intelligence operations were given 

- Po f b l y “P? 1 si S mflcant \ th8 debat as the most obvious reasons for the 
on Symingtons proposal brought out amendment , He tef intent was t0 

that tne seemingly broaa war being or- r A., ftV , r ~ , . T . . t 

. , i r- t • r , ’provioe Congress. and the American pub- 
ganized and financed m Laos by the .jj v/jth more insi ht in{0 both tho P do . 

Central Intelligence Agency may fmally = mcstic and foreign activities of these 


gence activities has. been 

effect for at least 20 years that 
I know of, since- I have been 
on the committee." 

Only a few persons consider 
these funding requests because 
of the sensitivity of the subject, 
Ellender said. In addition, he 
expressed an opinion of many 
of Symington’s opponents in say- 
ing that the intelligence field was 
When prodded by fellow Sen- too much of a hot potato to 

hat. "discuss in ntvvi »» 


/Yet people of this country 
I think vve have a democracy in 
which a war, if one is to bo 
. fought, lias to be declared by 
Congress. Yet Congress did not 
know about the war in Laos 
until it was well under way.” 


persuade sohie'p£C , ib'C3hy"hesitarit mem- 
bers of Congress to assert themselves 
more in this ticklish field. 


i agencies. 


THE MOST SUCCINCT appraisal of 


USING HIMSELF, as an example, Sym- 
ington contended that he had been unable 

- ,to determine the appropriations this year 

Symington s effort came from one of r„,. ,, , . ' 

L loi intelligence, even though he is a mem- 

the opponents Senator Charles Mathias ber of the For * eJ Relat ? ns Commltte 
Jr. (kc-p) Maryland, who remarked and the Armed 
moments ©ofore the vote tnat the Mis- 
sourian had focused “our attention on 
water that is not only muddy, but ac- 
tually murky.” ■. j 

; “Many members may be reluctant to' 
stir this water for fear of what they 
may find,” Mathias said. “I think we ; 
cannot delay much longer in turning our 
attention in this direction for fear that 
what is there may evade our examina- 


; ators; Ellender conceded that 
■ he did not know in advance 
about CIA financing of any army 
in Lacs. He said further that 
he had “nm er asked, to begin 
with, whether or not there were 
any funds to carry on the war 
in this sum the CIA has asked 
for.” 

“It never dawned on me to 
ask about it,” Ellender said. “I 
did see it publicized in the 
newspapers some time ago.” 

Fulbright and his allies point- 
ed to Ellender 


oisaiss in the open.’ 1 
TTIIS APPROACH was adopt- 
ed by Young also, who asserted 
that proper defense of .the CIA 
in the debate would require 
documentation of activities that 
could not be done. 

“Spying is a dirty business, ■ 
but it is a business every nation 
in /he world engages in,” Young 
said. _ “Russia does a bigger 
job of it than we do. You can 
not disclose secret information.”. 

In an action earlier this yea. 


— - — — ~ — ... statement as a „ . , ,, , . , - 

- .... prime example of the necessity , use 0i intelligence . 

Services Committee as for greater congressional aware- lat!C,s ’ {he Senate , P assed a WH 
well as an ex-officio member of ness of undercover activities. f na ^. wc { ldd provide $35,000,000 
the Appropriations Committee, Ellender became a prime tar- ln “ sc . 1972 for financing the 
Senator J. William Fulbright get of the Symington side.be- °P erat i 0I >s of Radio Free Eu- 
(Dcm.), Atkansas, asserted in cause of an occurrence last rope and Kaclio Liberty through 


•tion and our concern.' 

This feeling may be realized sooner 
' than expected because a number of 
Senators, in the wake of the Symington 
matter, said they would .push for an 
executive, session by the Senate to con- 
sider the intelligence question. It could 
mean- a major breakthrough for those 
of Symington’s persuasion— especially if 
a censored transcript was made public 
later. • ■ 1 

SYMINGTC-N sought to amend the De- ^ 
partment of Defense appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1972 to place a 4-billion-doIlar 
ceiling on intelligence outlays. Most esti- 
mates put this yearly expenditure cur- 
rently at more than 5 billion dollars. 

The proposed limit, which the Senate 
'rejected Tuesday 53 to 31, would have 
applied to the CIA, the National Security 
;Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency 


the debate Tuesday that the week that the Missourian re- Secretary of State?. 
Missourian should not feel in- luted to the Senate Tuesday. 1 measure, sponsored by 

suited because nobody- had dis- Symington, when asking staff Senator Clifford P. Case . 

covered where the intelligence members of the Appropriations - . . — 

funds were in the defense ap- Committee about intelligence New Jersey, is intended to di- j 
propriations measure. figures, was told that they r:0uSd 1 vorce the CIA from the funding j 

“When they read a line item discuss the matter' only wiih_ of the stations. Radio Free Eu- j 

Ellender and four other senior" rope, beamed 


and find that there is so much 
for aircraft, or for a carrier, 
these may or may not bo the 
real amounts," Fulbright said. 

REPLYING Senator Allen J. 
Ellender (Dem.), Louisiana, 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and a main opoonon’ 
■of Symington’s amendment ..rid 
that there was no specific ap- 
propriations for intel!iger;..e ac- 
tivities. “They are' funded from 
many different appropriations 
included in the bill," ha said. _• ; 

Much of ■ the argument ! hk 
•week centered on the CIa, 
which came under congrc Ion i 
scrutiny earlier this yea- [or r 
clandestine role in the : 
tLns of Radio Free Eure;.. • 


to eastern Eu- 

members of the panel. . rope, and Radio Liberty,- 

‘THIS MEANS- that these bit- ; beamed to the Soviet' Union, 
lions of dollars of the taxpay- operate in West Germany, os- 
ers' money are being authorized- tensibly on private contribu- 
4 nd appropriated by the Senate tions. ... ' 

with the knowledge and approv- However, Case said in Jariu- 
tl'cf just five of its members,” ary that funds had been ex- 
oyriington contended. The other pended from secret CIA budg- 
iocr are Senators John L. Me- ets to pay almost totally for' 
■Cielland (Dem.), Arkansas; the costs of the stations. 

John C. Stennis (Dem.), Missis- The House has approved a 
sippi; Milton R. Young (Rep), bill providing for a commission 
North Dakota, and fdargaret _to conduct a two-year study of 
Chase Smith (Rep.), Maine. "the stations. Continued funding 
Symington’s mention of this of them would be channeled 
matter constituted an attack on through the commission. A com- 
the sya'er-* -trA therefore, pos- promise between the two bills 
fibly -nis sh.i./.est lab of the will have to be worked out in 
ay. As the srgurnci't ensued, a conference ' between the' two 
bne of the .‘:vc ; j s-m near Sym- hou^<; nf 


Radio Libert , . In Ids s-ippo:. 
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“You’re to be trusted,” Sym- 
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f By George C. AVilson 

t Washington Post Staff Writer 

After a sharp debate punc- 
tuated by such shouts as "the 
Senate is due an explanation” 
and “I can be trusted,” the 
Senate last night voted 56 to 
31 against an amendment to 
put a ceiling on spending by 
government intelligence agen- 
cies. 

t Sen. Stuart Symington (D- 
Mo.), in offering the amend- 
ment to the defense money 
bill, said his purpose was to 
- let Congress in on what Amer- 
ican intelligence operatives 
are already doing and plan to 
do in this country and abroad. 

"The point,” he told the sen- 
ators during the dinner-hour 


was such he had just one meet- 
ing, just one meeting.” 

The' Missourian said he did 
not know how much the var 
ious intelligence agencies of 
the government spent in any 
one year, adding that lie under- 
stood published estimates of 
$6 billion were too high. But 
his amendment, in an attempt 
to force an accounting, would 
have limited total spending by 
ail the various agencies to $4 
billion in the fiscal year start- 
ing next July 1. 

Chairman Allen J. Ellender 
(D-La.) of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and its 
Intelligence Operations sub- 
committee said during the dc : 
bate he coulcf not tell fellow 


debate, ‘is to state that we do 1 senators how much is spent 

* "that’s 

of"the !a top secret.” 

I Ellender conceded under 
his ' allies Questioning by fellow senators 


not have 'the facts required to Jon intelligence because 
allocate the resource, 
country.” 

' Symington and 
thus made the sliffest chal- 
lenge yet to the way Congress 
rics to keep track of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, Na- 
tional Security Agency and 
the separate intelligence arms 
of the Army, Navy and Air 
'Force, operations which alto- 
gether reportedly cost some 
$6 billion a year. 

‘There is no federal agency 
of our government whose ac- 
tivities receive less scrutiny 



\A 


ing of any army in Laos. Svnp 
ington’s allies, especially 
Chairman J. W. Fulbright of 
the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, argued that such lack of 
congressional knowledge about 
worldwide activities demon- 
strated the need for more ac- 
countability. 

"One of the things that wor- 
ries me most of all is the CIA 
going off and conducting a 
Uhid control than the CIA,” j war of its own,” Fulbright said.- 


J 


covert, intelligence operations.' 
He said such lack of informa- 
tion undercut his effort to vote 
sensibly on the allocation of 
the nation’s resources. 

Several senators expressed 
uneasiness over the White 
House’s recently announced re- 
organization of intelligence 
functions. “No doubt about it,” 
Symington said of the reorgan- 
ization, "we’re putting intel- 
ligence in the hands of the 
military.” ' 

Steams, in declaring that 
Congress in its own laws creat- 
ing the agencies stressed the 
need for secrecy on intelli- 
gence operations, said to his 
fellow senators: “You’re just : 
going to have to make up yourj 
mind that you can’t have an 
accounting — shut your eyes’ 
and take what comes.” 

He promised that the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee 


that lie did not know in ad- would conduct an in-depth 
vanee about the CIA’s financ-|analysis of the' nation’s intelli- 


Symington said, ‘and the same 
is true, of other intelligence 
agencies of the government.”-' 

As. a ease in point, Syming- 
ton cited the Central Intelli- 
gence subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee 
which is chaired by Sen. John 
Stennis (D-Miss.). 

AVhen Stennis during the de- 
bate said “it is so tragic” to try 
to limit intelligence operations 
through hasty action on the 
Senate floor, Symington shout- 
ed in reply: “I wish his interest 


He disputed Stennis’ conten- 
tion that revealing the total 
budgets of intelligence agen- 
cies would disclose any mili- 
tary secrets. 

“I don’t believe it is tragic” 
for the Senate to demand the 
information through such a de- 
vice as the Symington amend- 
ment, Fulbright said. “The Sen- 
ate is due an explanation.” 

Symington at one point 
shouted “I can be trusted” in 
expressing lus frustration in 
being kqpt in.- the dark about 


gence activities, including the- 
restructuring recently ordered, 
by the AYliito House. 

In the. meantime, Stennis 
said, “The only thing to do is; 
vote this amendment 'down”! 
and work for reforms in a ! 
more orderly fashion. . j 
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By a Washington Correspondent 
of thsr Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, Nov. .23- 
Senator Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), Missouri, in a major 
attack on secrecy in govern- 
ment, proposed today that Con- 
gress cut intelligence expendi- 
tures from more than. 5 billion 
dollars to a mandatory ceiling 
.of 4 billions. 

He. charged, in a speech pre- 
pared for delivery, that present 
intelligence operations w e r e 
wasteful, overlapping and in- 
adequately supervised by Con- 
gress. 

‘ In a. reference to the Indo- 
china war, he said that he be- 
lieved “at least one war” could 
have been avoided if it had not 
been for “pressures, combined 
with unwarranted secrecy,” on 
the part of --the intelligence 
agencies. 

Symington’s proposed ceiling 
would apply to the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the National 
Security Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence. Agency and all 
other intelligence units, includ- 
ing those within the branches 
of the armed services. 

He said that he had not been 
able to determine how much 
■ was being appropriated this 
year for intelligence operations, 
although he is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and an exofficio mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee.' 

When the' 'final draft of the 
military appropriations bill was 
before the. defense appropria- 
tions subcommittee last week, 
he said, no. mention was made 
.of the .multibillion-dollar appro- 
priation requests that it con- 
tained for much of the 15 in- 
telligence operating or advisory 
operations. 

• p After the meeting, he said, 
he asked the .committee staff 


fence 


“in general about intelligence 
appropriations.” He said he was 
told that the staff had been in- 
structed to talk about those ap- 
propriations only with five 
senior members of the commit- 
tee— chairman Allen J. Ellcnder 
(Dem.), Louisiana, -and Sena- 
tors John L. McClellan (Dem.), 
Arkansas; John C. Stennis 
(Dem.), Mississippi; Milton R. 
Young (Rep.), North. Dakota, 
and Margaret' Chase Smith 
(Rep.), Maine. 

Symington said he had the 
greatest respect for the five 
members, “but I .do not believe 
that they, and ' they alone, 
should render final decision on 
both said authorizations and ap- 
propriations without the knowl- 
edge, 'let alone the approval, of 
any other Senators, including 
Those on the Armed Services 
Committee who are not on this 
five-member subcommittee of 
appropriations, and all mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee.” 

Symington quoted press esti- 
mates that put intelligence ex- 
penditures at 5 to C billion dol- 
lars a year. He said that de- 
spite his committee • assign- 
ments he had been unable to 
say whether these estimates 
were accurate. ,. Another Sen- 
ate source termed them fairly 
accurate. , . . 

..Tlie Senator renewed his criti- 
cism of a reorganization of the 
intelligence machinery an- 
nounced earlier this month by 
President Richard- M. Nixon. 

He said it could mean turning 
intelligence operations over to 
the military, thus leading to 
billions of dollars in additional 
and often unnecessary defense 
expenditures, because military, 
estimates of enemy plans, pro-' 
grams and production tend to 
be higher than civilian esti- 
mates. ’ . 

He objected also that the re- 
organization put policy control 
of intelligence in a new com- 
mittee in the White House,' 
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headed by Henry A. Kissinger, 
presidential assistant for na- 
tional security affairs. 

“This gives executive privi- 
lege to the final policymakers 
and therefore, except for ' the 
power of the purse, enables the 
policymakers to, in effect, take 
the entire question of intelli- 
gence out of the hands of Con- 
gress,” he said. 

Symington had charged earli- 
er this year that Kissinger, 
rather than Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, had become' 
the President chief adviser on 
foreign policy and, unlike' 
Rogers was not available for. 
questioning, by Senate commit- 
tees. 

He complained recently that 
the change in intelligence 'ar- 
rangements had not been dis- 
cussed with anyone in the S.en- 
ate. He said today that Kissin- 
ger had called him and said 
that Symington was correct and 
that the change should have 
been discussed with the proper 
committees of Congress. 

Symington said it was non-- 
sense for anyone to think that 
a high degree of secrecy was* 
necessary for intelligence’ oper- 
ations. 

.He pointed out that congres- 
sional and public discussions 
constantly referred to the costs 
of such new weapons as the 
nuclear^ aircraft carrier," the 
C-5A transport -pfane or the 
main battle tank. These discus- 
sions .do not go into how these 
weapons would be used in a 
war, he’ said. 

. “By the same token, know!-! 
edge of the over-all cost of in-, 
telligence does not in any way 
entail the release of knowledge 
about how the various intelli- 
gence groups function or plan 
to function,” he said. 

“Why should there be greater 
danger to the national security 
in making public over-all intel- 
ligence costs than in making 
public other over-all security 
costs?” . 1 ' 
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Mr. Fisher is the author of President and Congress: Power 
and Policy, fo be published by the Free Press in January. 


Philippines in exchange for its commitment of a battalion 
to Vietnam. 


According to the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, it is the policy of Congress that the accounting of 
the government provide “full disclosure of the results of 
financial operations, adequate financial information 
needed in the management of operations and the formu- 
lation and execution of the Budget, and effective control 
over income, expenditures, funds, property, and other 
assets.” Despite that general policy, it has been estimated 
that, in a . budget for fiscal 1972 of $229.2 billion, sepret 
funds .may amount to $15 billion to $20 billion... 

•The financing of the war in Vietnam illustrates how 
billions can be spent for programs known to relatively 
few Congressmen. In September 1966, President Johnson 
expressed his “deep admiration as well as that of the 
American people for the action recently taken by. the 


Philippines to send a civic action, group of 2,000 men to 
'assist the Vietnamese in resisting aggression and rebuild- 


ing their country.” Other announcements from the White 
House created the impression that not only the Philippines 
but Thailand, South Korea, and other members .of the 
“Free World Forces” had volunteered troops. 

However, hearings held by the -Symington subcommit- 
tee in 1969 and 1970 revealed that the United States had 
offered sizable subsidies to countries that involved them- 
selves in Vietnam. It was learned that the Philippines had 
received river patrol craft, engineering equipment, a special 
overseas allowance for its soldiers sent to Vietnam, and 
additional equipment to strengthen Filipino forces at home. 
It cost the United States $33.3 million to send one Fili- 
'pino construction battalion to Vietnam. Senator Fulbright 
said, that as he saw it, “all we did was go over, and hire 
'their soldiers in order to support our then administration’s 
view that so many, people were in sympathy with our war 
in Vietnam.” m ■ :_< ■ 

The Philippine Government denied that U.S. contribu- 
tions represented a subsidy or a fee in return for the 
sending of the construction battalion, but an investigation 


Mr. Fisher’s article is the second of three" which 
The Nation is running this fall on the elusive ways 
whereby accounts are kept, and expenses budgeted, 
by the federal government. “Military Budget: 
Double-Talk Bookkeeping” by Richard F. Kaufman 
appeared in the issue of November.!; an article by 
•Sen. Frank Church on the executive’s power to im- 
pound funds authorized by the Congress will be 
published soon. - 


by' the General Accounting Office confirmed that " quid 
pro quo assistance” had indeed been given. Moreover, 
there was evidence that the Johnson administration had. 


The Symington subcommittee also uncovered an agree- 
ment that the Johnson administration had made with the 
Royal Thai Government, back in 1967, to 'cover any ad- 
ditional costs connected with the sending of Thai soldiers 
to Vietnam. The State Department estimated that U.S. 
support to Thai forces — including payment of overseas 
allowances — came to approximately $200 million. A num- 
ber of other expenses were also involved, such as modern- 
ization of Thai forces and the development of an anti- 
aircraft Hawk battery in Thailand. The Foreign Ministry 
of Thailand denied that the United States had offerees I A II N I 
payments to induce Thailand to send armed forces to 
Vietnam, but GAO investigators revealed that- U.S. funds 
had been used for such purposes, as the training of Thai 
troops, payment of overseas allowances, and payment of 
separation bonuses to Thai soldiers who had served in 
Vietnam. An interim GAO report estimated that the U.S. 
Government had invested “probably more than $260 
million in equipment, allowances, subsistence; construe- • 
tion, military sales concessions, and other support to the 

. . „ « . •« TTt. .1.1 


Thais for their contribution under the Free World Military 


increased 


Assistance program to Vietnam.’ 

U.S. subsidies were used once again to facilitate the 
sending of South Korean forces to Vietnam. Assistance 
included equipment to modernize Korean forces at home, 
equipment and all additional costs to cover the deploy- 
ment of Korean troops in Vietnam, additional loans from 
the Agency for International Development, and increased 
ammunition and communications facilities, in Korea. To 
assure that the dispatch of men to Vietnam would not 
weaken the defensive capabilities of the Republic of 
Korea, the Johnson administration agreed to finance the 
training of forces to replace those deployed in Vietnam 
and to improve South Korea’s anti-infiltration capability. 
From fiscal 1965 to fiscal 1970, Korea’s military presence 
in Vietnam was estimated to have cost the United States 
$927.5 million. . — ' • ' •-/ 7 

■ The legal basis for this assistance to free world forces 
in Vietnam derives from authorization and appropriation 
• statutes ,cf 1966. Funds were made available to support 
Vietnamese “and other free world forces in Vietnam, and 
related costs . . on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defense may determine.” In 1967 assistance, 
was broadened to include local forces in J-.aos and .Thai- 
land. Reports on such expenditures v/ere submittea only Jo 
the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees ox 
each house. One would not know from the general lan- 
guage .of the statutes what type of financial arrangement the . 
Administration might enter into, or with what country. 
Even staff people who had access to the reports said that 
they did not know the nature and dimension of financing 
the free world forces, until hearings were held by the 
Symington subcommittee. . . 

Legislation in' 1 969 and 1970 tightened up the language 
of the statutes somewhat by placing a ceiling on the funds 
: R80HQ1 60 1E&004400220 0©1«5 rds v/ere 

also established for payments of overseas allowances. The 
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Fulbright Threatens to Fight Extension 
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By FELIX BELAHi Jr. 

Spsdftl to I ns New York Timei 

WASHINGTON. Nov. 8— Sen- 
ator J. W. Fulbright, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee, seized notice today 
that lie would fight extension 
beyond next Monday of the 
[continuing resolution that pro- 
vides foreign-aid spending au- 
thority, unless the committee’s 
S3.3-billion bill was acted on by 
that time. 

Senator Fulbright, Democrat 
of- Arkansas, mads ' his an- 
nouncement in a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The 
announcement could mean that 
more than 4,000 .employes of 
the Agency for International 
Development would loss their 
jobs if tiie committee bill was 
not approved by the Monday 
deadline. 

Fulbright Cites a Probhibition 

Since the current fiscal year, 
began, on July 1, the agency, 
which administers foreign aid, 
has been operating under 
continuing resolution that ex- 
pires at midnight Monday. To 
prevent wholesale dismissals 
and a cut-off of all aid spend- 
ing, the House is scheduled to 
act tomorrow on thte solution 
for a 30-day extension. Follow- 
up approval by the Senate has 
been a formality in the past. 
However, in his letter to the 
committee chairman, ■ Senator 
Allen J. F.1 lender of Louisiana, 
Senator Fulbright said that lie 
would invoice a provision writ- 


ten into the law last year. The 
provision, never invoked, pro 
hibits the use of a continuing 
resolution unless authorizing 
legislation is pedir.g in both 
houses of Congress. 

Senator Fulbright suggested 
that the time had come to im- 
plement the prohibition in view 
of the Senate’s defeat Oct. 30 
of the authorizing legislation 
and ‘-’the great uncertainty sur- 
rounding the future of the en- 
tire foreign aid program.” 

“To allow continuation of ap- 
propriations for foreign aid and 
military sates under the circum- 
stances would make this restric- 
tion a nullity and create pr 
cisely the typo -of situation 
which the provision was de- 
signed to correct,’.’ Senator Ful- 
bright added, 

He specifically requested that 
any provision for additions' 
funding of foreign aid pro- 
grams or personnel be deleted 
from the House’s continuing 
resolution “until Congress has 
enacted an authorization bill.’ 
Versions Must Agree 

Congressional enactment re- 
quires not only passage of leg- 
islation by both houses but sep 
arate approval of a conference 
report resolving differences be- 
tween the Senate and House 
versions. Observers agreed that 
to accomplish this bv Monday 
would require a burst of speed 
unequalled since the early days 
of the New, Deal. 

Pending, action on the com- 
mittee’s truncated version of 
the Administration’s $3.5-biIlion 


request, Senator Fulbright sug- 
gested that the' necessity of 
terminating the employment of 
A.I.D. employes would not arise 
until Nov. 23, rather than Nov. 
15, as Administration spokes- 
men contend. 

The Senator is understood -to 
have obtained an informal opin- 
ion from the Controller General 
that the agency coukl meet its 
Nov. 23 payroll “because of the 
lag between the end of pay pe- 
riods and actual payment of 
salaries.” 

The resolution, that,' the 
House will considered tomor- 
row would extend foreign-aid 
spending authority for 30 days 
beyond Monday, or until ad- 
journment .of the present Con- 
gressional session. It would be. 
at the same annual spending 
rate of $2.6-biliion that Con- 
gress appropriated for last 
year. 
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just how valid are the charges against the Central . intelligence Agency? Wha 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight. control? A point-by-point do 
fense of the organization comes from a mart who served in top posts for IS years 
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Follov/ing is on analysis of intelligence operations 
by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the 'Central Intelligence Agency: 

The Central Intelligence Agency was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the United Stales Government, repost- 
ing to the President. Ever since that date it has been sub- 
jected to criticism both at homo and abroad: for wlial it has 
allegedly done, as well as for what it has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and the right to protest. It is not only a right, but an 
■ oblig at ion of citizenship to be critical of our .institutions, and 
no organization can he immune from scrutiny. It is neccssaiy 
that criticism be responsible, objective and. constructive. 

It- should be recognized that a-s Americans we have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

• It was my responsibility for my last 12 years with the CIA 
—first as inspector general, then, as executive director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
‘required, remedial action taken. I am confident this practice 
has been followed by my successors, not because, of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how lie operates. ■ 

It is with this as background that I comment on tlic cur- 
rent allegations, none. of which are original with this critic but 
' any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

CIA and the Intelligence System Is Too Big 

This raises lire questions of how much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough. 

First, . what are the responsibilities of the CIA. and the 
■ other intelligence organizations of our Government? 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United Slates learns as far in advance as pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. ’ A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what this ac- 
tually means. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 

f 
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pointed at North America to threats to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
one of our allies whom we are pledged by treaty to protect.- 
It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could be some limita- 
tion of responsibilities' or some lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required information could be less and that not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. 

-(Note: This should, hot be interpreted as meaning that the 
U. S. means to intervene. It does mean that when there is a 
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Mr. Kirkpatrick 


Lyman R. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
now professor of- political 
science at Brown University, 
joined the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc- 
tor, inspector general and ex- 
ecutive director-comptroller 
before leaving in 1965. He 
has written extensively on 
intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished Intelligence Medal. 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between oilier na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that wc; will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be kept informed.) 

What this means for our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. • 

'To my -personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that has not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under light con- 
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By Jack McWclhy 
Ooji« 235 sdonsl Quarterly 
Wa .ciiiE^toa 

i Sgsica' Congress created ttm 
nKra-ssccet Central Intelligence 
Agency in 15”?, a growing, 
number cl members have been 
itching' to find out mow about 
what their creation does. _ 

The push. is on again this year, 
t,itb impstua loin" provided by 
disclosures that iha United 
Ctsfjs is involved in a clan» 
fieiitice war in Laos that 
Congress didn't know about. 

More then a dozen bills havo 
been introduced this rpriug and 
[.urarav aimed at removing 
jama of the legal bliadsm' 
Ccngrees put on itcelf with 
respect to the CIA. Gome would 
pllovv the legislative branch to 
fharo more fully in the agency’s 
[stclli genes inform f-tion. 

: In the last two decades, nearly 
£00 bill? have been .introduced 
rimed at easing the tencdoii 
between an u n informed 
Congress and an umhfomativc 
CIA. Not one bill has passed and 
only two" have ’bosn ' put to . ; e 
vole.. As a' result, the CIA re- 
mains a mydwy- oven to tbs 
body that voted it into c:h 
istenoa; 

The agency is so "secret laat 
tome members of Congress who 
arc supposed to know about CIA 
activities members of the 
four highly select _■ intelligence 
oversight subcommittees — did 
not know hc-w deeply fha CIA 
figures in the continued ex- 
istence of . the Royal Lao 
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requiring '■' disclosure;' of ; the 
“functions, mimes, official titles, 

• salaries or numbers of parson*' 
ixd” employed, by the agency. 
To the CIA director, the law 
grant cd IVio authoiiiy to spend 
money “without regard to the 


• provisions of • law and togula- 
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The Icij? Allen C'ullc •>, fornisr CIA cl ire c-- or 

t ' Missouri. ’ Dcroocrat Stuart j Sonato Armed' Services Com- 
% a mambsi* cf th'ay mittee. ■ • • - ; ; 


5 X 611 cc ci vuc ivu ^ - cu j . ictu i&'SiKjt’p Aim od Ssjry’iccs CIA 33ccpi(& Symm^tcn S dwuis to 
ovsrnment. CIA oversight is oversight subcommittee and the contrary, Braswel told 

uppesed to. b$ conducted -by ehrdnnsji.ef the Foreign Itola- congressional. Quarterly; “The 

ubcommittees of the Senate tions . _. aubcoinmittea ^ on U.S. budget ' is 


subcommittee of the House Ap- in. That fuppoftedly n-hjitv-l. 
xyowiatioivs Committee not only country, 
tcoi'? its business with the “In f?u my coninuv toes .mere, 
igepcy a- secret, but also keeps is p rest feowl-odge of wtatu 
he subcommittee's membership .gomg.ca m Laos, _ Sy inmate* 
i secret from other member.? ox tolJ.o closer? a ■■ i -;on c.-. too 
>n- J re c '? ' ' ■ n Somite June 7. -. 

^denatica of Secrecy - Nine senators, . including 

‘.Paul Wilson. Cvcfs director cl -Symington, «t on ons oi tee uwo £jjjv s ^ iri r {wt, it 'was pot 
he House committee, told Senate .sxbeonunxt tees ocsigned ^Another tW- years teat 
’fpngre 5 sional Quarterly tee to\>iovj^ ^' S1 ' ,ladva OVv ‘* s,! ‘' ot Co.’xsrete granted the T£«xcy 

SS?tek’K^ro^^| : (^ ,, Seleasie:c 2 a Oi^O 3 <f 04 :P^ 
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than, say, • the St a t e 
pepartment'a budget h}.” . 

•Braswell • paid the todgot 
review was at time? conducted 
by a “very select -.group . . • 
more - select then thf; fm-map 
subcommittee.” - . 

Certa Blanche A'.dhoriiy - 1 , 

Although ■ the CIA was. 


. rioting to tec- cr.pmiditura 
*. 'of goverhinonl fund j.” 

:[ .The Senate Appropriations 
. Committee has a fivc-mr.n sub- 
comm'ittc.3 - with the primary 

rdsponabiUty of reviewing - the 
CIA budget, a flgin-e which Inter 
is hidden in the acccunts of 
othn-govcriract.t f gcr,cio5. 

According to William W. 
•Woodruff, the ouc-msn staff cf 
' the Appropriation;? overnight 
subcommittee, the senators 
discuss more than just the CTAf 
' when its director, ltichaivl 
Helms, testifies, 

■ ' “Wc look to. tea CIA for thd; 
best intelligence- c-n the Defense; 
Department budget that yea con 
.,' get,” 'Woodruff said. He' said 
Ifejms also provided the sub- 
committee .with budget 
estimates for all .government 
intelligence pparatjons, in- 
cluding those not specifically 
under the jurisdiction cf the 


C-TA 

i. '. W'hilo .the Hoi;;?:; -Ap*; 

... propr is', ions Committee veils its 
1 '.oversight operation in secrecy, 
tlis House Armed Services 
’ .Committed just formed a new 

• subcommittee to clonl with all 

i aep>ectR of hitelligenca. • 9 

* ; : For the last- seven ' inontlxs- 
v Rep. F, JSdward Hebert, )>La., t 
«;• chairman cf Armed. 'Services,] 
•' .used the full committee to 

■Weight CIA testimony. 

“To say the committee was 
performing any- real oversight 
function was '.a fiction,” said 
freshman committee member 
Michael K a r r i n g t o n , a 
'Massachusetts 'Democrats. The 
hew subcommittee wifi be under 
the direction of Rep. Lucies* N. 
Nedzi, D-Micli. 

No Quitting Society 
“I fmd it very difficult is 
believe the oversight com- 


mittees could net obtani -soixxs 


pretty' accurate informatiosi on 
bow much cf that CIA money 


was' going into Lacs,” com- 


mented Sen. Jack Miller, It 
lows, during the Senate's Juno 7 
closed session. 

Sen. J. IV. Fulbright » Ark., 
-•Krurmaw cf fjic Foreign Rcla* 
ilwee, retorted; “It 
has been said that wc all Imow 


"onnhlnnnfl 
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; By Andrew Tutiy 

* 7ho McNaugM Syndicate, Inc. 

WASHINGTON— Shortly after 
1 he took over his post as Presi- 
dent Nixon's .top adviser on na- 
tional security affairs, Dr. 
Henry • Kissinger complained 
wryly to an aide that “The.se 
•spooks really tell me mere than 
1 want to know about the birth 
.rate in Cambodia.” .a - 

• Kissinger’s reference was to 
’the Republic’s vast espionage 
empire, with its nearly PCO.CCO 
employes, its “secret” ?5-billion 
annual budget, and its penchant 

! for overwhelming the White 
House with every scrap of inci- 
dental intelligence it can gather. 

The story is timely- because 
at long last it appears' that 
something will' be done to re- 
duce the size and cost of this 
empire. Sen. Alicii Eliender, D 
La',," chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Commit ice, 
wants to cut $5C0-million from 
the’ total •intelligence budget, 

' thereby eliminating; £0,000 jobs. 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
already is engaged in a reor- 
ganization plan to whittle down 
.the size of tho enormous mili- 
tary soy shop. 

Laird got. moving shortly after 
President Nixon, early this 
year, ordered a study of all in- 
telligence operations. The pres- 



tigious Central Intelligence 
/-'ency, which' employs a va- 
riety of experts ranging from 
beauticians to nuclear scientists, 
is also expected to bite the eco- 
nomy bullet, albeit with a cer- 
tain amount of kicking and 
screaming. 

But the Pentagon will suffer 
most from the axe, for the sim- 
ple reason that its intelligence 
community is the biggest and 
costliest— and possibly the least 
efficient. Laird presides over an 
establishment which includes 
the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy, intelligence divisions cAihe 
three services and the super 
hush-hush National Security 
Agency, the nation’s code-mak- 
ing and code-breaking appara- 
tus. It is an establishment that 
employs some 150, COO people 
and spends an estimated ?3-bil- , 
lion a year. . 

Laird’s spies are in trouble 
with President Nixon. He has 
been .telling the defense Secre- 
tary' for rnbnths that the mili- 
tary spy factory is “too damn 
big,” and that its bigness ap- 
parently breeds inefficiency. 

Specifically! although lie boast- 
‘ed of both operations in public, 
Nixon was unhappy with tire in- 
telligence planning for the South 
Vietnamese incursion into Laos 
• and the abortive prisoner-of- . 


war raid at Sontay. M.ore re- 
cently, he has J>een “unimpress- 
ed”— as lie told Laird— with in- 
telligence on Viet Cong hit-and- 
run attacks in South Vietnam. 
Both the Pentagon and the CIA 
got a scolding , from the Presi- 
dent when they failed to dis- 
cover Soviet missile installations 
near the Suez Canal during the 
summer of 1570. 

Nixon . also -reportedly has 
cracked down on- so-called "po- 
litico-sociological” studies con- 
ducted within friendly foreign 
countries by Army Intelligence, 
or G-2. After ’complaints from 
Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers, Nixon in July ordered the 
Pentagon to ' recall a research 
group dispatched to Czechoslo- 
vakia to prepare an estimate of 
the chances of a people’s revolt. 

Rogers -is said to . have de- 
scribed' the project as represent- 
ing-?. “dangerous gamble” that 
could -get the U.S. in serious 
trouble. He 'compared it with the 
notorious 1065 “Camclot” proj- 
ect set up to determine the fac- 
tors involved in promoting and 
inhibiting revolution in Chile. 
That operation was cancelled 
after a strong protest by the 
Chilean government, but by then 
it already had cost the taxpay- 
ers $l-rni!lion. 


Unfortunately, there is no 
guarantee that any adminislra- 
, tion by itself can reform our 
•I swollen intelligence community. 

Like all bureaucratic baronies, 
vit is a powerful lobby within the 
administration. No . President 
wants to be accused of restrain- 
ing, for budgetary reasons, a 1 
spy who might discover tomor- 
row that Red China has invented 
a new bomb. Eventually, if any 
real reorganization is. to", be 
./realized, Congress wilt have to 
/ step in with its power of the > 
purse strings. • 1 

But the Nixon administration 
is indeed making the first mean- 
ingful progress in intelligence 
reform since Harry Truman 
established the CIA. Even if 
Congress again shirks its re- 
sponsibilities, the cast of spying 
almost surely will be reduced 
in the next year or two. Richard 
Nixon has a record for frugality. 
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' civilians and. mteltegeaice. 


- ..U.S. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird _ 
is reported to be considering a major in- 
novation at. the Pentagon, a. civilian to be 
irj charge of intelligence gathering and 
evaluating. And high time. 

One of the verybig lessons which came 
out of the “Pentagon Papers’ 1 was that 
Pentagon intelligence was different all 
through the Vietnam war period from in- 
telligence gathered at CIA (Central In- 
telligence Agency) and at the State De- 
partment's Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INK) . And there seems to; be 
little doubt about which was the. more 
reliable. 

The Pentagon’s intelligence from its 
own sources was guilty all through of 
underestimating the capabilities of the 
other side and of overestimating what 
various levels of American forces could 
accomplish. The most pertinent fact about 
it- is that in 1565 London' Johnson agreed 
to the commitment of a half a 'million 
Americans to Vietnam on the assumption 
that it. would be all over successfully in 
ample time for the 1568 election. 

Had President Johnson-listened to CIA 
and State Department intelligence rather 
than to Pentagon intelligence ho would- 
not have made that mistake. Their reports 
and estimates were consistently closer to. 
rejlity. . ... . 

The reason for the difference is plain 
enough. CIA and State’s INK are ooch 
•staffed by full-time professionals in in- 
telligence work, 'most of them civilians. 
There are a good many former military 
men in these services, but they are men 
(and women) who have gone perma- 


C>' 

nently into intelligence-, not just fox- 
short tour of duty. 

Military intelligence is heavily staffed, 
and always, so far headed, by officers to 
whom it is a temporary duty between 
regular service tours. They are not profes- 
sionals devoting their entire time to in- 
telligence. Nor are they civilians who can 
see such matters from a nonservice-con- 
nected point of view. It is difficult for an 
Army, Navy or Air Force, officer to for- 
get his own service when handling intelli- 
gence. Hi's inevitable tendency is to hear, 
seo, and stress any information or pur- 
ported information which will enhance 
the, role of his own service, particularly if 
he is going on in thaj service. 

Ideally, the Pentagon would take its in- 
telligence from CIA and INK. C-I-A has 
no ax to grind but its own, and there is 
really almost nothing it can want winch 
it 'doesn’t already have — including rela- 
tive anonymity and tojal freedom from 
detailed scrutiny in the Congress. A 
select committee of Congress goes over 
its budget every year. Much of it. is totally 
secret.’ There are never any debates on 
the CIA- budget in Congress. The commit- 
tee is always generous to CIA. It has no 
.special reason to turn out anything but 
the most objective intelligence it can man- 
age to produce. 

The Pentagon won’t take its intelli- 
gence from the CIA. Human nature 
doesn’t work like that. But it would help 
to have a nonservice-connocted civilian in 
'charge of Pentagon intelligence. It would 
reduce the likelihood of- another Vietnam 
war. 
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By Michael Gctler 

Washington I'ost Staff Writer 


The White House is ex- 
pected to approve soon a Pen- 
tagon plan which would 5n- 
stall, /or the first time, a civil- 
ian as the top-ranking intelli- 
gence official in the Defense 
Department, according to in- 
formed government sources. 

The move is part of a more 
extensive, . government-wide, 
reorganization plan, much of 
which is still unsettled, aimed 
at making the gathering of all 
types of military and foreign 
intelligence more efficient and 
far less expensive. 

Estimates of the current 
government-wide . cost each 
year for global intelligence 
gathering, sorting and analyz- 
ing-run to about $5 billion and 
involve some 200,000 people, 
j The bulk of the money— an 
estimated $3 billion annually. 
— and the people — about 
100,000 — are associated with’ 
the Defense Department. 

:■ The Pentagon part of the 
.planned reorganization in- 
volves establishment of a new' 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Intelligence whose job 
would be to oversee the entire 
military . network, including 
the separate activities of all 
three services plus those of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, which is headed by a 
military man, and the codc- 
. cracking National Security 
Agency. 

There are several candi- 
dates for the new post. But 
the^ man most Pentagon insi- 
/ ders expect to get the job is 
Dr. Albert C. Hall, currently a 
vice-president of Martin-Mar- 
ietta Corp., the company that 
builds the booster rockets for 
most of the U.S. spy satellites. 

Hall has a reputation as a 
top-notch engineer and space 
export, having been one of the 
leading space planners in the. 
Pentagon between 1063-65. He 
is no stranger to the intelli- 
gence field, currently heading 


The new assistant secretary 
will become the ranking intel- 
ligence official in the Penta- 
gon • and Defense Secretary 
Laird’s chief intelligence ad- 
visor. As Defense officials de- 
scribe the plan, however, the 
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ALBERT C. HALL ' 

. . . may join Pentagon 
director of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, Lt. Gen. Don- 
ald V. Bennett, will also retain 
direct access to Laird, 

The Pentagon has never had 
a civilian in the top intelli- 
gence job before, on a full- 
time basis. (Last year, after 
the department was rocked by 
disclosures of military spying} 
on civilians, Laird named his 
close friend and then Assistant' 
Secretary of. Defense for Ad- 


Also, tHc President report- 
edly was annoyed with the lag 
in U.S. knowledge of a Socie 
cease-fire violation involving 
construction of SAM missile 
sites near the Suez Canal dur- 
ing the summer of 3970. 

Demands for more effi- 
ciency have also come re- 
cently from Sen. Allen J. El- 
Icnder (D.-La.), chairman of 
•-the p o w erf u 1 Senate 
Appropriations Committee. El- 
lender is threatening to cut 
$500 million out of the total 
intelligence b u cl get which 
rn i g h t involve eliminating 
some 50,000 jobs. 

Some government officials 
estimate that actual cuts could 
run to about 20,000 people and 
a savings of a few hundred 
million dollars. 

.While the Pentagon, as the 
chief target of the efficiency 
[experts, is about to get some 
help,- proposals for rcorganiza- 
ing the rest of the intelligence 
community appear to be -still 
involved in bureaucratic •In- 
fighting. 

Plans -to create a new su- / 
per-ngcncy with CIA director y 
Bichard Helms as the chief 
have been dropped, though 
many officials believe that 
Helms will eventually emerge 
with strengthened and 
broader powers over all intelli- 
gence operations and re- 
sources. . 

Plans to put a new Intelli- , 
genc-c coordinator in the 
White House are also said, to 


ministration, Robert F. Froe-^ 
hike, to also serve as a special 
assistant for intelligence). . 

Behind the new move, as 
Pentagon officials explain it, 
is a need to cut down the 
enormous size of the military 
intelligence community and to 
weed out unnecessary projects 
and facilities. 

The feeling that the military 
intelligence . apparatus had 
grown too large and costly in 
comparison to the amount of 
useful information it was pro- 
ducing was the principal impe- 
tus, according to civilian offi- 
cials, for a White House-or- 
dered study of all intelligence 
operations earlier this year. 

In addition, some sources 
say that President Nixon, 
while impressed in large meas- 
ure with the work of the civil- 
ian. run Central Intelligence 
Agency, was unhappy with 
military intelligence planning 


be unsettled, though such" a 
prospect is viewed as likely, j 
Helms appears to be a cen-J 
tral. figure in .the question of. 
how far the government will 
go to shake-up the entire intel- 
ligence community. While 
Helms is viewed in all quar- 
ters as the fop professional in. 
the field, some intelligence ex- 
perts fear that giving him a 
job with a bigger administra- 
tive work load will dilute his : 
contribution to . the Overall 
quality of U.S. intelligence, 
weaken the tightly knit CIA, 
and focus even more power in 
the White House. 


going into the abortive Sontay 
T , , - prison raid and the South Vi- 
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President Nixon, in refusing to allow 
•a Senate committee to inspect long- 
term foreign military aid plans, may 
have painted himself into a corner. 

. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; which is in a powerful position, 
voted in July to suspend all such aid 
unless the Pentagon discloses its five- 
year plan. 

Mr. Nixon’s answer last week was to 
claim executive privilege, stating that 
such disclosure was “not in the nation- 
al interest.” There is nothing new in 
this. President Washington declined in 
1798 to give Congress his letters on 
a treaty with Britain, and at least 17 
other Presidents have followed his lead. 

For a generation now, the Penta- 
gon— and the White House— have gen- 
erally been able, tljr'ough the mention , 



of “national security’ ’ to get what they 
want. But over the last two years, the 
Congress, particularly the Senate, has 
been resisting the Daddy-knows-bcst 
argument from the White House. 

The arms-aid bill is not the only one 
which could run into trouble as Con- 
gress reconvenes. There is a bill call- 
ing for Congress to be cut in. on the 
secrets of the Cent ral. Jhiiq.Uige ace 
Agency and another limiting the war 
powers of the President. Both have 
impressive support. 

The Congress is obviously trying to 
regain some of the powers it has abdi- 
cated in 25 years, and Mr. Nixon may 
find the tide is running against' him if 
he tries to exercise too much domi- 
nance over Capitol Hill, as in refusing 
fher^quest for .arms-aid plans, I.* 34 
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Work of. CI A Sh ould [ 
Remain. Secret 

Twenty-four years ago the na- 
tional legislature created the super- 
secret Central Intelligence Agency ; 
and now there is quite a show of j 
feeling the result was too good 
from the standpoint of secrecy. 

That Congress doesn’t know 
what goes on within the CIA does . 
more than pique curiosity, such as . 
when it finds out about the United 
Slates’ participation in a Laotian 
war. It makes many legislators 
downright put out. 

' ■Not that there hasn’t been con- 
gressional prying before now, but 
the interest is accentuated.. Of al- 
most ?.00 bills introduced in Con- 
gress on the subject, as many as 
two survived long enough to come 
to a vote. None has passed. 

The CIA oversight subcommittee 
of the House. Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it seems, is as hush-hush 
about the CIA as the CIA itself, 
which stirs still more consternation 
on the Hill. 

Congress knew when it. created. 

. ' the CIA in 1947 that it was setting 
' up no goldfish-bowl agency, so de- 
spite criticism about the CIA and 
its clandestine work it is difficult 
not to agree with Sen. John C. Sten- 
nis, chairman of the Senate Aimed 
- Services Committee and on its ov- 
ci-sight committee, when he says: 

“If we are going to have a CIA, 
and we have to have a CIA, . we 
■; cannot run it as a quilting society 

| or something like that.” 

r sC-f-D tG'W) 


It is easy "to hop on the CIA, for 
the agency .cannot answer its crit- 
ics. That is the nature of its opera- 
tions. \ 

The charter of the CIA, the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, was the. 
culmination of a national resolve 
that one Pearl Harbor was enough. 
President Truman said in that year 
in referring to the Pearl Harbor pe- 
riod, “the military did not know 
everything the State department 
knew, and the diplomats did not 
Lave access to all the Army and 
Navy knew. The ' Army and. 
Navy,’ in fact, had only a very in- 
formal arrangement to keep each 
other informed as to their plans.” 

So the idea behind the CIA was 
to coordinate the intelligence, ele- 
ments of the government. Not a 
law unto itself, it is answerable to 
those it serves in government. 

For the agency to make Congress 
privy' to its secrets would he to 
1;. ve no secret at all, hence no usa-. 
. bl. -.foreign . i n t ellig once. -I 
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RADIO FREE EUROPE 

The Senate Aug'. 2 by voice vote passed a 
hill (S 18) providing $35*milHon to. fund Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty for fiscal 1072. 

Although the bill was approved by the Senate with- 
out either a word or vole of objection, the action marked 
the end of an era which the State Department refused 
to admit ever existed. For 20 years, both radio stations 
had been ' operating on covert funding provided by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, although both the stations 
and the United States government maintained they 
were privately owned corporations operating solely 
through contributed money. 

The Foreign Relations Committee report on S 18 
(S Rept 92-319) told of the long-standing relationship 
between the radio stations and the CIA and said: 
“Executive branch officials refuse publicly to acknowledge 
the agency’s (CIA) participation or role in maintaining 
and operating the two radios.” 

References. CIA special report, Weekly Report 
p. 1840; committee .action, p. 1609; Congress and the 
Nation Vol. II, p. 852. 

Background. In 19G7, at the time the CIA was 
criticized for allegedly contributing funds to the National 
Student Association (N'.SA), President Lyndon B. -John- 
son made a policy statement declaring that “no federal 
agency shall provide covert financial assistance or sup- 
port, director indirect, to any of the nation’s educational 
or voluntary organizations.” , 

Clifford P. Case (R X.J.) touched off a debate Jan. 

24, .1971, when lie recalled the Johnson policy state- 
ment and tried to apply it as reason for adopting his 
bill (S 18) calling for ccngressionally authorized funding 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. On Jan. 25, 
the Nixon Administration, speaking through the State 
Department, announced that the two radio stations were 
“not. educational or private voluntary organizations 
within the United States and, therefore, the Johnson 
policy statement was not applicable to the situation. 

While the Administration refused to accept the 
argument that the radio stations should not be funded 
by the CIA because of the 1967 Johnson statement or, 
indeed, that any such relationship existed, the Case 
proposal itself attracted attention in the State Depart- 
ment. In response to the Case bill came the Nixon 
Administration’s counter proposal — S 1936. 

Under the provisions of S 1936, which was referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee May 23, the radio 
stations would be controlled by a single non-profit, 
private corporation which was to receive an open-ended 
authorization without legislative review. Funds would 
still have to be appropriated by Congress. No government 
agency was specified to oversee the stat ions. I he cor- 
poration, which was, to be called the American Council 
for Private International Communications Inc., was to 
have an 11-man board of directors appointed by the 
President. 

The Case bill (S 18), on the other- hand, required 
funds for the stations to be authorized and appropriated 
by Congress under the authority of the U.S. Information 
and Education Exchange Act of 1948. The State Depart- 
ment was named as the primary recipient of the appro- 
priations for the two stations. Case’s proposal recom- 
mended a 530-million appropriation for fiscal 1972 only. 
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The following are brief descriptions of overseas 
radio stations funded in whole or in part by the 
United States government: 

RADIO FREE EUROPE— Broadcasting to 
five. Communist-governed East European countries- 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Hun- 
gary- -in the native tongue of the region, approxi- 
mately 18 hours per day; news headquarters in 
Munich, West Germany; 32 transmitters located 
in West Germany and Spain; funding until July 
1971 provided primarily by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, with some private contributions — mostly 
from U.S. corporations; fiscal 1971 budget for both 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty was $36.2- 
million. 

RADIO LIBERTY- Broadcasting exclusively 
to -the Soviet Union in 17 dialects; programming' 
around the clock; news headquarters in Munich, West 
Germany; 17 transmitters in Spain, Taiwan and West 
Germany; funding until July 1971 provided primarily 
by the CIA, with some private contributions. 

VOICE OF AMERICA— Broadcasting world- 
wide in 36 languages with 40 percent- of air time 
beamed to Communist -governed countries; 10S mo 
diurn and shortwave transmitters located through- 
out the world; fiscal 1971 budget of Sll-million in- 
cluded as part of the over-all budget of the United 
States Information Agency, 


Before the Foreign Relations Committee could act 
on either of the proposals, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, under Chairman Allen J. Ellender (D La.), 
reported June 25 a routine resolution (H J Res 742) 
providing for the continued funding of certain government 
•agencies until regular fiscal 1972- appropriations could 
be cleared through Congress: Contained in -the resolution 
as amended by the committee - was the firs.t mention 
ever made in an official public document that the U.S. 
government was connected with Radio Free Eutopc oi 
Radio Liberty. The committee had inserted language 
providing for the continued funding of the two stations, 
at a level equal to what .they . had. been receiving from 
the CIA, under provisions of the U.S. Information Act 
being used by the Case proposal. The committee also 
included a restraining clause which provided that funds 
from other government agencies could not be used to 
support the stations. (Weekly Report p. 1805) 

Although the routine resolution which contained the 
precedent-setting language failed to arouse a^stir in 
the United States, the significance of H J Res 742 was 
not lost on the Soviet -Union. In a" July issue of Prauda, 
the Communist party newspaper discussed the resolution, 
saying the United States was at last admitting they 
supported the anti-Communist radio stations which had 
for two decades been devoted, to undermining the 
Soviet system. 

The Nixon Administration, however, has made, no 
admissions despite efforts by the Foreign Relations 
Committee to obtain a public statement regarding the 
radio stations from the State Department. 
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Since (he Central Intelligence Agency was given 
authority in 1949 to operate without normal legislative 
oversight, an uneasy tension has existed between an un- 
informed Congress and an uninformative CIA. 

In the last two decades nearly 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to the legislative 
branch' have been introduced. Two such bills have been 
reported from committee. None has been adopted. 

The push is on again. Some members of Congress 
are insisting they should know more about the CIA and 
about what the CIA knows. The clandestine military 
operations in Laos run by the CIA appear to be this 
year’s impetus. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member of the 
Armed Services Intelligence Operations Subcommittee 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations subcommittee 
dealing with U.S. commitments abroad, briefed the 
Senate June 7 behind closed doors on how deeply the 
CIA was involved' in the Laotian turmoil. He based his 
briefing on a staff report. (Weekly Report p. 1709 , 1660, 
1268) 

He told the Senate in that closed session: “In all my 
committees there is no real knowledge of what is going on 
in Laos. ’We do not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain there. It is a 
secret war.” 

As a member of two key subcommittees dealing with 
the activities of the CIA, Symington should be privy to 
more classified information about 'the agency than most 
other members of Congress. But Symington told tire Sen- 
ate he had to dispatch two committee staff members to 
Laos in order to find out what the CIA was doing. 

If Symington does not know what the CIA has been 
doing, their what kind of oversight function does Congress 
exercise over the super-secret organization? (Secrecy 
fact sheet. Weekly Report p. 17S5) 

A Congressional Quarterly examination of the over- 
sight system exercised by the legislative branch, a study 
of sanitized secret documents relating to the CIA and 
interviews .with key staff members and members of Con- 
gress indicated that the real power to gain knowledge 
about CIA activities and expenditures rests in the hands 
6f four powerful committee chairmen and several key 
members of their committees— Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 

The extent to which these men exercise their power 
in ferreting out the’ details of what the CIA does with its 
secret appropriation determines the quality of legislative 
oversight on this executive agency that Congress voted 
into existence 24 years ago. 

The CiA Answers to... 

As established by the National Security Act of 1947 
(PL 80-253), the Central Intelli gcnce Agency was ac- 
countable to the President and the 'National Security 


Council. In the, original Act there was no language wmen 
excluded the agency from scrutiny by Congress, but also 
no provision which required such examination. 

To clear up any confusion as to the legislative intent 
of the 1947 law, Congress passed the 1949 Central Intel- 
ligence Act (PL 81-110) which exempted the CIA from all 
federal laws requiring disclosure of the “functions, names, 
official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel” employed 
by the agency. The law gave the CIA director power to 
spend money “without regard to the provisions of law 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of govern- 
ment. funds.” Since the CIA became a functioning organi- 
zation in 1949, its budgeted funds have been submerged 
into tire general accounts of other government agencies, 
hidden from the scrutiny of the public and all but a se- 
lect group of ranking members of Congress. (Congress 
and the Nation Vol. /, p. 306, 249) 


THE SENATE 

In the Senate, the system by which committees 
check on CIA activities and budget requests is straight- 
forward. Nine men— on two committees— hold positions 
of seniority which allow them to participate in the regular 
annual legislative oversight function. Other committees 
are briefed by the CIA, but only on topical matters and 
not on a regular basis. 

Appropriations. William W. Woodruff, counsel 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee ' and the only 
staff man for the oversight subcommittee, explained that 
when the CIA comes before the five-man subcommittee, 
more is discussed than just the CIA’s budget. 

“We look to the CIA for the best intelligence on the 
Defense Department budget that you can get,” Woodruff 
told Congressional Quarterly. He said that CIA Director 
Richard Helms provided the subcommittee with his 
estimate of budget needs for all government intelligence 
operations. . 

Woodruff explained that although the oversight 
subcommittee was responsible for reviewing the CIA bud- 
get, any substantive legislation dealing with the agency 
would originate in the Armed Services Committee, not 
Appropriations. 

No transcripts are kept when the CIA representative 
(usually Helms) testifies before the subcommittee. Wood- 
ruff said the material covered in the hearings was so 
highly classified that any transcripts would have to be 
kept under armed guard 24 hours a day. Woodruff docs 
.take detailed notes on the sessions, however, which are 
held for him by the CIA. “All I have to do is call," he 
said, “and they’re on my desk in an hour.” 

Armed Services. “The CIA budget itself does not 
legally -require any review by Congress,” said T. Edward 
Braswell, chief counsel for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the only staff man used by the Intelli- 
gence Operations Subcommittee. 
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BY . MICH A EL GETLSR 

»>xdu$iva lo T!;o Tiroes from 
lh& V/ctSSiinof on Post 

. 'WASHINGTON The 
White House is expected 
to decide within the next 
several weeks whether to 
■act on proposals /or reor- 
ganizing U.S. intelligence 
operations — particularly 
those of the military — 
with the aim of making 
'these vast and far-flung 
■activities more efficient 
end less expensive. 

Several possible reorga- 
nization plans have been 
under' study since early 
this year. Now, however, 
in addition to some inter- 
nal Administration pres- 
sure to revamp the intel- 
ligence apparatus, Con- 
gress is also pressing the 
White House to act. 

; According to informed 
congressional sources, 
Sen. Allen J. inlander (D- 
La.), chairman of the 
powerful Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, has 
threatened to cut at least 
$500 million out of the 
roughly $5 billion that the 
government is -estimated 
to spend annually on all 
forms of ni i l i t a r y and 
foreign intelligence opera- 
tions. . . 

200,000 in Field 

ICllender's action, these 
sources say, would have 
the effect of cutting about 
50,000 people out of an es- 
timated 200,000 military 
and civilian personnel en- 
gaged in intelligence 
work." ■ . i 

Ellendor's chief targets, 
sources, close to the sena- 
tor say, are the separate 
i n t e. 1 ligence operations 
run by each military ser- 
vice and the Pentagon's 
defense intelligence' agen- 
cy.’ 


Officials have estimated 
that the military spends 
about $3 billion of the to- 
tal amount tucked away 
for intelligence each year ' 
in a variety of appropria- 
tions bills. 

The uniformed services 
account for about 150,000 
of the total personnel fig- 
ure. 

Ellender is known to he 
concerned about overlaps 
between the work of the 
individual services, too 
nr a n y agents gathering 
data of doubtful signifi- 
cance, too many admirals 
and generals doing work 
that could be done by low- 
er-ranking men, and the 
setting up of a global com- 
munication network that 
allegedly exceeds the 
strategic needs of military 
commanders. 

Government officials say 
that the original impetus 
for reorganization w a s 
also a widespread feeling 
in the executive branch 
that the military intel- 
ligence apparatus ■ had 
grown too large and costly 
for the amount of useful 
intelligence it produced. 
Also, there was said to be 
dissatisfaction because the 
form in which some kinds 
of intelligence were pre- 
sented to the White House 
was not readily usable. 

There have also been re- 
ports-— denied by high-lev- 
el officials — that the Pres- 
ident and his top advisers 
were unhappy with the 
military intelligence work 
that went into the plan- 
ning of the Son Tay Prison 
Camp raid in North Viet- 
nam' and the South Viet- 
h aincse incursion into 
Laos'. 

Cabinet-Level Post 

Under the original 
White House study com- 
pleted last spring, a num- 
ber of options' were devel- 
oped. The most far-reach- 
ing involved creation of a 
new ' s u per- intelligence 
agency headed by a Cabi- 
' net-level officer and com- 
bining .many of the now 
separate activities of the 
Pentagon, the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the 
huge code-cracking opera 1 


Another option involved 
movement of CIA Director 
Richard Helms into the 
White House as the top in- 
telligence man with in- 
creased authority over all 
aspects of intelligence. 

Some officials speculate 
that the ■ Administration 
may choose some form of 
inter nal consolidation. 
This probably would in- 
volve cutting back on the 
military side and possibly 
adding a high-level intel- 
ligence coordinator to the 
White House staff. 


J 
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CIA officials arc very concerned about a new 
Senate move to require their secretive agency to 
^ give detailed global intelligence to congressional 
committees on a regular basis. 


or other congressmen whose major interest is in 
the field of foreign policy. 

SENATE LEADERS COMPLAIN that Uicy are 
asked "to authorize and fund Presidential decisions 



The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
scheduled .hearings this .September on a con- 
troversial measure that would greatly expand the 
number of senators who have access to classified 
CIA evaluations and information. 

/ The bill, proposed by Sen. John Sherman 
^ Cooper, K-Ky., would require the CIA io brief the 
full Senate and House Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees on a routine 
schedule, similar to the system under which the 
agency briefs top foreign policy officials of the 
executive branch. 

ALARMED Of A OFFICIALS view the proposal 
as potentially jeopardizing their clandestine 
operations around Ihe world. There are HO con- 
gressmen on those four committees, and that's a 
tot of people to keep a secret. Consequently Hie 
CIA’s three congressional liaison agents arc trying 
quietly to have the measure killed. 

The Senate however, is in a mood to expand its 
influence over Presidential foreign policy-making, 
and better intelligence is a vital tool toward that 
goal. The measure already has considerable sup- 
porters, including Majority Render Mike Mans- 
field, Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J. 
William Fuibright, and Sen. Stuart Symington, the 
only senator on both the* Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees. 

/ The CIA now reports only to five special sub- 
committees of the House and Senate, composed of 
senior members of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees. Those groups are con* 
"ccrncd primarily with Hie CIA budget and opera- 
tions, The CtA does not regularly brief Ful bright 


that may result in U.S. soldiers going into combat 
but are told little more than the goner:;! public 
about the information and analyses that prompted 
those decisions. Cooper, a long-time opponent of 
the war in Vietnam, introduced the bill in the 
wake of the Pentagon Papers. He was angry to. 
discover from the papers that (he CIA had warned : 
President Johnson full-scale bombing of North 
Vietnam might not frighten Hanoi into giving lip. 

CTA officials fear that congressmen privy to 
intelligence secrets will not be able to resist the 
temptation of leaking — and perhaps misinter- 
preliiig -- snatches of information that serve 
their own political purposes or can get them 
publicity. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in particular has long had a reputation for 
being a sieve. 

. But congressmen retort, justifiably, they are no 
worse at keeping secrets than the White House 
itself. It is common, practice for White House and 
State Department officials to leak classified docu-' 
meats and secret foreign intelligence when it suits 
their purpose. For instance, the administration 
recently surfaced intelligence warnings of new 
Soviet missile sites to help generate support for 
military budget items. 

Even so, the administration keeps reasonably 
tight control over the number cl officials who have 
access to CIA intelligence and who have per- 
mission to leak- selected secrets at the appropriate 
moments. Congress has no such control over its 
members, and the odds that an individual con- 
gressman might make a grievous error in judg- 
ment about what is safe to make public are not 
inconsiderable. 
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’ By GENE OISIII 

' ■» 

Was/ii>i£Ucm Bureau o! The Sun 

y. Washington — Does Congress 
really want to know everything 
;the United States government 
does? 

: On balance, the answer is 
probably no, despite a renewed 
; drive in Congress to dislodge 

■ foreign policy secrets from the 
executive branch. . 

1 Resolution Rejected 

■ - In fad, the House last week 
rejected, 261 to 113, a reso- 
lution asking the State Depart- 
ment for documents related to 
U.S. bombing and CIA opera- 
tions in Laos. 

■: Representative Joe D. Wag- 
gonner, Jr., (D., La.) said dur- 
ing the debate: “There are! 
some things that some people ini 
; this country had better not know 1 
.for the security and future well- 
ibeing of this country. Therefore, 
they tthe administration] must 
keep some information from me 
and they must keep some infor- 
mation from you for the benefit 
-of the future security of this 

■ country. It is better that infor- 
mation as a rule be overclassi- 
fied than underclassified.” 

Mr. Waggonner also ex- 
pressed a widely held view that j 
some members of Congress, if : 
given secret information, could 
not resist the temptation of leak- 
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SENATOR COOPER 
Seeks more disclosures 


1^-,. SlA U 


a:' 


RICHARD HELMS 
Knows all the secreis 
Leverett Saltonstail, a Massa- 


Mr. Cooper is one of the most 
highly regarded members of the chusetts Republican, was quoted 
Senate, and this is a factor of recently as saying when he was 
some importance in its club-like la member of the Senate: “They 
atmosphere in which the success itthe CIAJ do things I'd just as 
or failure of a bill can hinge on soon not know about.” 


Senate sources indicate tiiat 
senators, too, impose a certain 
amount of self-censorship during STATINT 
j these intelligence briefings. One 
source said he has never heard! , 

a question pertaining to the so- 
called “dirty tricks” aspect of 
CIA operations. 

“For example,” he said, 

“we’ve never asked, ‘Mr. 

Helms, how many people did v / 
you lose In your clandestine 
service last year?.’ Maybe we 
should ask it, but we never 
have.” 

But it is virtually impossible 
to ascertain precisely what even 
the select few who attend CIA 
briefings know about the agen- 
cy’s activities. 

As Mr. Mahon, the Appropria- 
tions chairman, nolcs, he picks 
only those “who won’t talk.” 

IThen, ha refused to say who 
jthev are. 

| He said he was opposed to the 
is/i Cooper bill, saying, “If you give 
v if rr>i 


who its sponsor is. j Richard Helms, Director of 

But Senator Cooper— a senior; Central Intelligence, at least 


member of the 
tions Committee- 


Foreign Rela- 


bili through the Armed Services 
Committee, which together with 
the Appropriations Committee 
has jurisdiction over the CIA. 
And even without national secu- 
rity considerations, congression- 
al committees instinctively re- 


must get his Ugence briefings to small groups 


J/within the Armed Services and 
v Appropriations committees in 
both houses of Congress and 
even to the full Senate Foreign 


sist encroachment upon their 
ing some of it “to the New York ; areas of competence. 

Times or some other whistle i The Mst time an attempt was 


blower.” 

• The debate underscored a tac- 
,it assumption long held in Con- 
gress that the country is better 
.served if legisjators— except for 
a select few— are not told of 


I made to break the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s lock on the 
: CIA was in 1566, when then Sen- 
ator Eugene J. McCarthy (DoJ 
Minn.) made a comparatively 
modest proposal to create a spe- 


everything the United States has! cial CIA committee, made up of 


i/ 


done or is currently doing in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Being Challenged 
This assumption, however, is 
now being challenged, unsuc- 
cessfully in the case of the 
House resolution asking for j 
more information on Laos. 

But an. even more sweeping 
bill has teen introduced in the 
Senate by John Sherman Coop- 
er (R., Ky.), who wants to give 
every member of Congress reg- 
ular access to all intelligence 


once a year gives separate intet- 


it [CIA information] to every 
: member of Congress it would be 
! like giving it to the New York 
.Times.” 

| Chairman Hebert of Armed 


/ 


Relations Committee, even ! about it.' 


Services questioned the need to 
know everything. 

“I don’t know everything,” he 
said, “and I’m not bitching 


though it does not have direct 


representatives of Armed Serv- 
ices, Appropriations and the 
Foreign Relations committees. 

The late Senator Richard B.j\ 
Russell (D., Ga.), then chair- 
man of the Armed Services 
Committee, blocked the bill 
from coming to a floor vote on a 
| procedural point, effectively 
killing the measure. 

The Cooper bill is not likely to, 
get far in the legislative process 
either. Aside from the jurisdic- 
tional problems, most members 


| jurisdiction over the agency. 

The annual briefings, accord- 
ing to congressional sources, 
j consist of “around-the-world” 
-assessments of the United 
i States’ military and intelligence 
/posture. Other special briefings 
\ might deal with such topics as 
deployment and strength of 
Soviet nuclear missiles. 

George H. Mahon (D., Texas), 
chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and F. Ed- 
Kvard Hebert (D„ La.), chair- 
man of the House Armed Serv- 


On the other side of the issue, 

! critics of the present system say 
! that congress hac! deliberately j 
' remained ignorant to avoid re- j 
sponsibility. 

Representative Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal (D., N.Y.) said dur- 
ing the House debate last 
week: “I fear Mr. Speaker, that 
many of us did not want to know 
all of the facts of our involve-* 
; ment in Vietnam in 1565 or 1963 
or even yesterday. I think that 
the Congress has remained 
much too long in self-imposed 
I insulation i. . . We feared that 
more knowledge would mean 


! reports and 
for the exec 

CIA. 



ices Committee, said, as did naore responsibility for us.” 
Senate sources, that Mr.llelm^r others argued that the infor- 
has never refused to answer a mation the House was seeking 
question during these briefings. was already well known to the; 

Mr. Hebert said there waS| enera y so jt could not be with- 
only one exception, when he in-; held for national security rca- 
structed Mr. Helms not to an-| sons _ the House vote indicat- 
swer a question put to him by ai^ they represented a minority 

view. 

For the moment, at least, the 


j member of his panel. 

' “I took it on my own response 

ibCtlA’-TCDPSpa. ' T ‘ 

of course, I won tlell J 


“and, 


what the question was. 


Lilly 

crets. 


in . executive 


tp share 
Branch se- 
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Radio free Europe ana Radio 

Liberty which beam propaganda to 
Eastern Europe, will no longer be fi- 
nanced by the CIA, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee decided. The com- 
mittee approved an amendment author- 
izing the USIA to support the stations. 
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Sea. Clifford Case is disturbed, ana rightly so, 
j&nut tile power of the Central Intelligence As?.eo.oy 
to lave Ids colleagues keep seet'etstram pna'anotudir. 
JUstfccisWy incensing Mr. Case is the subterfuge by 
tMeh ell the members of the Senate, including those 
m Sie Foreign Affairs and Appropriations. Commit- 
were kept in tlie davk on the United States fi- 
Itttaciag of Thai mercenaries fighting in Laos. 

' It seems that a tight little Senate watchdog sub- 
committee was privy for more than a year to the 
feet that CIA funds were, being paid to the Thais but 
never told their colleagues. This watchdog group 
was appointed originally to oversee CIA use of funds 
(hat are never specified. in the agency's budget. 

'/•fee CIA is a curious organism whose intelligence 
activities have a considerable effect on United States 
foreign policy. Often the agency acts as a govern* 
mont within a government. It gathers intelligence 
data, digests it, and uses the conclusions to mount 
operations of its own, sometimes without consults* 
lion even with the military. Its operation phase w 
not divorced from its gathering of data. Then; m, 
therefore, no check on whether the operations being 
carried out ere consistent with the data gathered or 


even whether they are in the interest of U.S. global 
policy. 

To curb this almost limitless leeway the congres- 
sional watchdog group was appointed in 1955. The 
committee has met only three times in the past two 
years. Far from being watchdogs, the committee 
members appear to have become coconspirators, a 
role never in tended 

Sea. Cass’s, point is well taken. There is room for 
secrecy in a democracy when the defense of the na- 
tion is at stake. There is little room for a kind of 
secrecy that not only, doesn't trust the elected Con- 
gress of the United States but causes individual 
members to keep secrets from one another. 

If the public doesn’t have a right to know what 
the CIA is doing, its elected representatives should 
he presumed to be patriotic ^enough to know and 
keep the information to themselves, unless, what 
they discover runs counter to the established policy 
and law of this country. In the-case of the Thai mer- 
cenaries this was information that concerned . the 
conduct of the war in Indochina. Congress did not 
declare this war. Its members should at least have 
the right of access to information on how and for 
what reasons it is’baing continued. 
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By Jack Anderson 

Nothing rankles Washing- 
ton’s legislative lords more 
than encroachment?; upon 
their power. Let the President 
step across the constitutional 
'line and usurp some congres- 
sional prerogative, and there 
will be; holy- howls on Capitol 
/Hill. 

Yet the mighty House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the 
guardian of the federal purse’, 
has delegated some of its most 


three-year rotating basis-while 
they continue to draw their 
Fill pay. The other FBI agents 
usually spend one to three 
months away from .their regu- 
lar duties. 

Sleuths on Loan 

Sleuths are also shanghaied 
from other federal bureaus, 
ranging from the Army Audit 
Agency to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Adininis-j 
tralion. An Agriculture Da- 


Bcrnment gumshoes. There is 
ejeyen one CIA agent assigned 
to the appropriations panel. 

These borrowed bureaucrats 
are entrusted with investigat- 
ing their own agencies — the! 


precious powers to FBI agents/' 1 I "™ 1 employee, for ex- 
Army auditors and other gc-v- *. n ^estigaiea t]ie food 
trnment gumshoes. There i s ! st ?»P iov tnc com- 


mittee. 

At least six bureaucrats, 
including the CIA man, are 
doing menial work for the 
committee. They answer tele- 


same agencies that not oniy'P llonos * chc< * th ? P«»etuation 
pay their salaries but will take 1 1,1 congressional statements 
them 
on 

Explained committee aide 
Frank Sady: “They’re familiar 
with the programs and know 
what’s going on" in their own 
departments. 


y up. u eenci ». u i.uu »i.u U'.Tti i ^ . f .1 , , . , 

mi back after their hitches W r J w '}\ rnher <?}* J° bs - 
^j ir , juu • 1 1* or Inis, they continue to 

fvniaiomi' dmv their regular salaries- 

up to $23, mm a year— -from 
thoir agencies. 

“When w<- spot a bright 
young man a! a budget liear- 
Tho committee’s curious re-,! n ? 01 ' C I £C ' V here,” ocknow- 
evuiting practice not only flies e / e b ,‘ ll h / ll5on > ^ho conl ' 
in the face of decades of con- ni ™ C:e st afr director, “we often 
grcssional bombast about tho| bavo b ' 111 come over and work 
sanctity of the Constitutioir .31 for us,” 

Koparation-of-powers doctrine 1 r i’l |e P'W level of. the drafted 
but depends upon foxes t 0 : bureaucrats i'-n't considered-! 


investigate raids on . the 
chicken coop. 

J. Edgar Hoover alone lias 
30 FBI employees working for 
the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Three serve as profess- 
ional staff members and 
three as secretaries on a 


Result: the committee often! 
uses home-run hitters as bat 
boys. 

But no one has been fool- 
hardy enough to turn down a 
personnel request from, the- 
committee that dishes out the. 
dough, - . . A 
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“’TIL Centr;il Intelligence Agency 
_ seems -'it limes to be ibe only real- 
ly intelligent agency we have. Consid- 
er the record: The Chi. A. has done 
more for culture than the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities or the Ford Foundation, pub- 
lishing highbrow journals in London, 
Her] in*, Paris, and Bombay. It has 
subsidized student organizations that 
have formed the nucleus of the. anti 
war movement and have contributed 
greatly to the movement’s leadership. 
While the Departments of State and 
Defense were giving moral and mih- 
/tary support to the Portuguese impe- 
V rialists in Africa, the C.T.A. was said to 
be covertly and quite effectively aiding 
the rebels in Angola and Mozambique. 
To be sure, in Chiba and Vietnam, \he 
C.T.A. hasn’t done too well, but you 
can’t win them all. Anyway, it now 
seems to have surpassed itself --at least 
in independence and courage- -b) 
blowing the whistle on Melvin Laird 
and his' braided alarmists in the Penta- 
gon. It has disputed publicly the official 
view of the “missile crisis,” and while 
it would he premature to say that it has 
destroyed the government’s case, the 
presumption must always he that the 
■ government’s ease is overstated to begin 

The issues here are not particularly 
complex or technical, though they are, 
one might say, rather abstract. Much 
depends on how one evaluates the. Sig- 
nificance of empty space- -in this case, 

‘ holes in the ground around Moscow. 
These holes have been seen and count- 
1 cd and measured by our spies on the 
ground and by our satellites in orbit. 
The big question is: Why are the) 
’there and what arc they for? Accord- 
• "ing to Secretary Laird, in a television 
'appearance last March, the intelligence 
that had reached him confirmed “the 
fact that the Soviet Union is going for- 
ward with' construction of a large mis- 
sile system.” By April 22nd, the con- 
firmed fact was, he said, a “sobering 

. if 1 1 


sleep- or, at any rate, those of us who 
live in Montana, North Dakota, M )- 
oming, and Missouri. In late Apiil, 
prospects looked had for the SAM 
talks, despite the encouraging, words of j 
Brezhnev, who made everything sound , 
very simple when, in 1 ill is, he said, 
“All you have to do is to muster resolve j 
to try the proposal's that interest you by | 
their taste. Translated into diplomatic! 
language, this means ‘Start negotia- j 
lions.’ ” All very well, but how can a 1 
gentleman negotiate with a cad who is 
digging bigger and bigger holes on 
Soviet soil'' 

Now comes the C.T.A. to strike a 
blow for sanity and peace. Lssentiallv, 
its argument is that you can’t judge a 
hole by its size. It does not dispute the 
military’s finding that there are large 
new cavities in the earth in the environs 
of Moscow. Nor does it question the 
possibility that the larger holes could he 
used to house larger missiles. But it does 
point out that the)’ could also be used 
lo pour concrete in to protect the small - 
er missiles they .already have. Should 
I this be the. case, then it would seem un- 
likely that the Soviet Union is aiming 
! at what down here in the capital we call 
ia “first-strike capability” — i.c., a surc- 
! fi iy knockout punch delivered before 
(Lbe ernner has SOUlldcd. The C.I.A. 
analysts (who, incidentally, leaked 
their misgivings and suspicions to Re- 
publicans in the Senate) do not pie- 
judge the case, though they do suggest 
that if the Russians were building great 
I big new missiles, the)' would be unlike]) 
j to plant them in fields of smaller ones. 
In any case, the C.I.A. has once again 
challenged Conventional Wisdom. One 
is particularly taken with the statement 
of Dr. Herbert Scovillc, Jr., described 
as a “former” C.I.A. official, who said 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, “We must ask ourselves how 
many times we are going to allow the 
‘weaponeers’ to come 'before the Con- 
gress and the people shouting ‘missile 
trap’ when in reality they are only ere- 
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firmed tact was, ne s.uu, ’a | S“|' ' , 

one: the Soviet Union was “involved: ming another credibility gap. ^ 

in a new— and apparently extensive-- I - -Richard II. Rot mu, 

I CBM construction program.” In oth- 
er words, the Russians were once again 
playing dirt)’ pool. While $\\ cct-lalk- 
, ing at the SAT.T negotiations, they were 
! digging holes for great big missiles that 
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practices. Such small ad hoc bodies cannot possibly 
cope with the multi-agencies, their billions of dollars, 
and their hundreds of thousands of people; in sum, 
the "Intelligence community." The core question, as 
with the FBI, is an old or.e: who guards the guardians? 
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CIA on CIA 

"l am the head of the silent service and cannot 
■ advertise my wares.” - Allen Dulles, 1957. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors was' 
flattered that theirs was the forum chosen by Mr. 

Richard Helms, director of Central Intelligence and 
concurrently director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, for his first public speech in 10 years. 'The 
quality of foreign intelligence available to the United 
States in 1971/' he told the editors in a self-serving 
assessment, "is better than it has ever been before." 

It would have been interesting had Mr. Helms at- 
tempted a correlation between value and volume. 

Benjamin Welles in The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine (April .18, 1071) breaks down the daily 
mountain of intelligence information as "50 percent 
from overt sources such as periodicals, 55 percent from 
electronics [satellites and radio], and the remaining 15 
percent from agents." How important is the 15 percent? 

Mr. Helms noted the "growing criticism" of CIA, 
but he avoided any discussion of its cause. The "intel- 
ligence" function of the agency is not what has pro- 
voked all the controversy. Criticism has centered not 
on "spying," but on 1 CIA's political action abroad — 
the suborning of political leaders, labor union officials, r 
scholars, students, journalists and anyone else who / 
can be bought. CIA has been criticized for straying 
from information gathering onto the path of manipula- 
tion of foundations and such organizations as the 
National Student Association or Radio Free Europe ^ 
or the AFL-CIO. Through liaison with foreign police 
and security services, the CIA tries to keep track of 
foreign "subversives," frequently defined as those who 
want to depose the government in power. Each report 
it manages to secure from its clandestine sources has 
a price in terms of closer alliance with one reactionary 
regime after another - as in Greece and numerous 
countries in Asia and Latin America. The complicity 
is no secret to the host government, or to the Com- 
munists, only to the American taxpayer. ' 

Mr. Helms' point that "CIA is not and cannot be 
its own master" is the most difficult to accept, even 
from the honorable man that Mr. Helms unquestion- 
ably is. To be sure, there is a review system, but it is 
more shadow than substance. The President's foreign 
intelligence- advisory board, which is supposed to 
analyze a $4 billion Intelligence program, is char- 
acterized by inattention, fatigue and a charming lack 
of expertise. There is only the most cursory inspection 
and oversight of CIA by "elements of the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees," which from 
time to time raise their hands in benediction over any 
Intelligence presentation. The average congressional 
"watchdog" is lon^ in the tooth, and prefers not to 
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BY CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 
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WASHINGTON— In. his first pub- 
lie speech ss director cl the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Richard Helms 
said Wednesday that ' s. number of 
well-placed and courageous Rus- 
sians" helped the United States 
identify Soviet \vc?.pori? *n Cuba 
during" the 1062 missile crisis. 

Ke mentioned no names, hut the 
reference appeared clearly to be. to 
Col.. Cleg Penkovsky, the Soviet in- 
telligence officer who biou-ht much 
information out during visits to 
London in the 16 months before tae 
missile crisis. Penkovsky was a - - — 
ed that October and was subsequent- 
ly executed for treason. 

"The ‘ Fenkovskv Papers," pub- 
lished as a book in 1065, were wluely 
believed to be based on CIA interro- 
gations, and the claim was made in 
the introduction that Penkovsky? 
information was invaluable during 
the crisis in evaluating the threat 
from. Russian missiles. 

However, not until Helms' speech 
Wednesday at a luncheon of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors had an American omciai m 
a position to know come so close to 
crediting Penkovsky openly. 

Heims detailed the kind of work 
’ the CIA and other U.S. intelhcence 
agencies did at the time, trying to 
separate fact from fiction about 
what Russian Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was doing in Cuba. 


Helms then included 
this paragraph: "Our intel- 
ligence files in ’A asmng- 
ton, however — thanks to U- 
2 photography of the So- 
viet Union and to a num- 
ber of well-placed and 
courageous Russians who 
helped us— included a 
wealth of information on. 
Soviet missile systems. 
We had descriptions or 
photographs of the mis- 
siles, “ their transporters 
and other associated 
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US. taxpayers many times, 

'*• n 1 

Such of Helms’ st 
war a defense of the CL 
aganst charges that it l 
an. ’I n v i s i b 1 e govern 
mertt" He denied report; 
that the CIA is "somehov 
invdved in the world drit 
t»5c." Without mention! 
ingcecent charges against 
.the FBI, Helms said, "We 
do rot target on American 
-dlitens." 

-Tie closest Helms came 
to discussing the CIA's 
policy 
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role in c.u-r rent . 
issues was his reference to 
equipment, and character- tteyeant strategic : arm, 
riicNtea in the Sovtet 

This enabled specialists, 
with the help of pictures 
taken over Cuba, Plelms 
said, to ''tell President 
Kennedv the exact scope 
of the threat" in determin- 
ing whether the Soviet 
missiles were capable of 
striking at the United 
States if Mr. Kennedy 
gave the Russians an ulti- 
matum for their removal. 

With that secret data. 

Helms said, "we were able 
to inform the President 
precisely how long it 
would take (the Russians) 
to make the missile sites 
in Cuba operational." 

Helms sain knowledge of 
Russian weaponry deve- 
loped by the CIA, plus its 
understanding "of Soviet 
knowledge of our pro- 
gress, " helps the govern- 
ment decide how much 
money to invest in new 
weapons. 

"if good intelligence can 
narrow down the choices," 
he said, "it can save the 


cendude a SALT agree- 
irm'S with the Soviet 
Ur Un "without the means . 
far monitoring c o m p 1 i- 

23CE." 

He did not discuss the 
C3Ak role in the observa- 
tim satellite program or 
in electronic eavesdrop- 
ping used for that purpose 
orlv. He did say that the 
United States can safely 
tmimtake such an agree- 
ment: "only if it has ade- 
qjat* intelligence assets 
tcasure itself that the So- 
v.hts are living up to their 
part" 

* Heims also said that the 
. OLA wants to talk to pri- 
mes citizens who may 
hive acquired useful in- 
formation abroad, but that 
ff stuh a person "does not 
var.t to talk to us, we go 
avay quietly." 

Rsbrring to student 
pioZEsts against the CIA, 
Pblns said. "If some stu- 
fcrt croups object to our 
3 Rru.it ing on campus, we 
fill back to the nearest fe- 
, feral office building. 

Helms said it was _ for 
ingress to decide" how 
fie -CIA is to be supervised 
tat that' "elements" of tire 
Senate and House Appro- 
priations and Armed Sei- 
ttices committees "are told 
-more about our operations 

• tfitan is known to most of 
. fie personnel in our high- 

Bv 'comp a r tmentalized 
agency." 
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Social ta The Yor'i Times 


WASHINGTON, April 14- 
Following arc excerpts from 
an address by Richard Helms, 
Director of Central IntcllN ■ 
gence, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 

I welcome this opportunity 
to speak to you today 'about 
the place of an intelligence 
service in a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

In doing so, I recognize 
that there is a paradox which" 
' I hope can be dispelled: 

On the one hand, I can as- 
• sure you that the quality of 
foreign intelligence available 
to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before. 

On the other hand, at a 
time when it seems to me to 
be self-evident that our Gov- 
ernment must be kept fully 
informed oh” foreign deveioo- 


of all of the intelligence com- 
ponents of the United States 


Government. The production 


and dissemination o f this 
national intelligence is the 
responsibility and the pri- 
mary'function of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

__ We not only have no stake 
in policy debates, but we can 
not and must not take sides. 
The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited 
to providing facts-— the agreed 
facts — and the whole known 
-range of facts — relevant to the 
problem under consideration. 
Our role extends to the es- 
timate function — the projec- 
tion of likely developments 
from the facts — but not to 
advocacy. 

Ironically, cur efforts to- 
obtain foreign intelligence in 
this country have generated 


ments. there is a persistent 'some of the more virulent cri- ■ 


and growing body of criti- 
cism which questions the need 
and the propriety for a demo- 
cratic society to have a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

I am referring to the as- 
sertions that the Central In- 
telligence Agency is an “in- 
visible government,” a law 
unto itself, engaged in pro 
vocative covert activit'cs re- 
pugnant to a democratic so- 
ciety and subject to no con- 
trols. 

This is an outgrowth. I sup- 
pose, of an inherent Ameri- 
can distaste for tiie peace- 
time gathering of intelli- 
gence. Our mission, in the 
eyes of many thoughtful 
Americans, may appear to be 
in conflict with some of the 
traditions and ideals of our 
free society. 


May I emphasize at this 
point that the statute [Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947] 
specifically forbids the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
have any police, subpoena or 
law-enforcement powers, or 
any " domestic security func- 
tions. I can assure you that 
except for -the normal re- 
sponsibilities for protecting 
the physical security of our 
own personnel, our facilities, 
and our classified informa- 
tion, we do not have ary 
such powers and function's; 
we have never sought any: 
we do not exercise any. In 
short, we do not target o:i 
American citizens. 

In matters directly affect- 
ing the security of the United 

f'nn 'Of f" O nrl Vaic 


ticism of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It is a fact that we have, 
.as I said, no domestic secur- 
ity role, but if there is a 
chance that a private Amer- 
ican citizen traveling .abroad 
has acquired foreign infauna* 
tion that can be useful to the 
American policy-maker, we 
are certainly going to try to 
interview him. 

If there is a competent 
young graduate student who 
Is interested in working for 
the United States Govern- 
ment, we may well try to 
hire him. 

The trouble Is that _ to 
those who insist on seeing 
us as a pernicious and per- 
vasive secret government, 
our words “interview” and 
“hire” translate into suborn, 
subvert and seduce, or some- 
thing worse. 

We use no compulsion If 
a possible source of infor- 
mation does not want to talk 
to us, we go away quietly. 
If some student groups ob- 
ject to our recruiting on 
campus, we Tall back to the 
nearest Federal office build- 
ing. 

^Similarity, we welcome 
the opportunity to place re- 
search contracts with the 
universities, but again, these 
are strictly voluntary. 

And so’ I come to_ the 
* .fundamental question of rec- 
onciling the security needs 
of an intelligence service 
with the basic principles of 
our democratic society. At 
the root of the problem is 
ia. 


States, the President and his 

**W , - 0 , 

tionar intelligence — evalua- serv.ee ^ type or 

tions which reflect the con- government u sertes ‘-mat 

- -i . j • j . u-ran in 3S much S3' 
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crecy as possible in order to 
operate effectively. 

If we disclose how much 
we know, the opposition is 
handed on a platter highly 
damaging indications of how 
and where we obtained the 
information, in what way his 
security is vulnerable, and 
who may have helped us. He 
can seal off the breach in 
his defenses, roll up the 
agents, and shut off the flow 
of information. 

I cannot give you an. easy 
answer to the objections 


raised by those who consider 


intelligence work incompat- 
ible with democratic princi- 
ples. The nation must to a 
degree take, it on faith chat 
we too are honorable men 
devoted to her service. I can 
assure you that we are, but 
I am precluded from dem- 
onstrating it to the public. 

I can assure you that what 
I have asked you to take on 
faith, the elected officials of 
the United States Govern- 
ment watch over extensively, 
intensively and continuously. 

Starting with the executivs 
branch, the Centra! Intelli- 
gence Agency operates un- 
der the constant supervision 
and direction of the National 
Security Council. No signifi- 
cant foreign program of any 
kind is undertaken without 
the prior approval of an 
N.S.C. subcommittee which 
includes representatives of 
. the President, the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

In addition,' we report pe- 
riodically and in detail on 
the whole range o? foreign 
intelligence activities to the 
President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board, a 
group of men who have dis- 
' tinguished themselves in Gov- ' 
emment, industry, education 
and the professions. 

Our budget is gene oyer 
line for line by lire Office 
of Management and Budget 
and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress as 
well. 

There are elements of the 
Appropriations _ and Armed 
Services Committees m both 
the Senate and the House 
which — liko the President’s 
board — are told more about' 
our activities and our opera- 
tions than is known to most 
of the personnel in our high- 
ly ccmpartmented agency. 
But how. in the end. we are 


The same objectivity 
which makes us useful to 
our Government and our 
country leaves us uncomfort- 
ably aware of our ambiguous 
■ place in it. We may chafe 
under the criticism we do 
not answer, but we under- 
stand as well as anyone the 
difficulties and the contradic- 
tions of conducting foreign 
intelligence operations on be- 
half of a free society. 

We are, after ail, a part 
of this democracy, and v/e. 
believe in it. We would not 
want to see our work tl is tore- 
its values and its principles. 
We propose to adapt intel- 
ligence to American society, . 
not vice versa. 

We believe, and I say this 
solemnly, that our work is 
necessary to permit this 
country to grow on in a fear- 
some world and to find its 
way into a better and more 
peaceful one. 
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In short, the Central In- 
telligence Agency is not and 
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Hep. Mahon Fails J 
On ‘ Open 9 Hearing » 

Last week Chairman 
George II. Mahon (D-Tex.) 
promised that this year J 
his House Appropriations 
Committee, which has at- 

ways worked behind closed , 

.doors, would hold a num- 
k- '-ber of open hearings— 
Mnfcr^nch as those where Cabi- 
-hiiet members testify. ■ , : 
' a h 'Yesterday, at the com- 1 
■Ynittec’s first hearing of 
;• the year, Secretary Elliot • 

■ L. Richardson testified on 
the Health, Education ‘and 
Welfare budget— in closed 
■session. The committee 
said Mahon hadn’t been 
able to complete arrange- 
ments for borrowing hear- 
ing rooms large enough 
to accommodate the pub- 
lic. .. .. . 
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ESlende'r and Mahon: Two Skeptical Views 
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i The Nixon budget has failed to 
win support from the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions' .Committees — men who are 
destined to play vital roles in shap-_ 
i'ng the budget’s congressional fate. 

“I don’t think it’s a sound docu- 
'ment,” Sen. Allen J. Ellendcr, D- 
La., the new chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, 
told National Journal Feb. 3, 

.“The embracing of a deficit bud- 
get. ..is a potentially dangerous 
approach to our fiscal situation,” 
Rep. George Mahon, D-Tex., the 
House chairman, told his col- 
leagues Jan. 29. 

Senate 

In an interview, Ellendcr pre- 
dicted that the fiscal 1972 budget, 
if enacted without change, • would 
yield a" $35-billion deficit instead 
of the S23. 2-billion deficit pro- 
jected by the Administration. (El- 
lender referred to the traditional 
“administrative budget,” which 
deals with federal funds and ex- 
cludes portions of the “unified bud- 
get,” such as trust funds for social 
security payments. The unified 
budget was first adopted in fiscal 
1969.) 

“I can well remember when 
Congress .thought President Roose- 
velt was out of his mind to propose 
. a budget of S9 billion to take us 
out of the depression,” said El- 
■ lender, who entered the Senate in 
1937. 

Reform proposals: Ellendcr be- 
came chairman of the 24-member 
. Appropriations Committee last 
month after the death of Sen. 
Richard B. Russell, I)-Ga. (1933- 
71). lie said he has these plans for 
the committee: 

o Abolish the appropriations sub- 
committee on deficiencies and sup- 
plemcntals. Administration re- 
quests for additional funds not cov- 
ered in the budget would go before 
the subcommittee that normally 
deals with that budgetary sector. 
“In the past, supplementals have 
been used to get around earlier 
turn-downs,” Ellendcr said, 
o Push forward deadlines for com- 
pleting appropriations hearings, 
no longer waiting for the House to 
finish its work before proceeding. 


“It’s too late to do this in May or 
June, as lias been done, in the 
past,” he said. 

o Coordinate the schedules of the 
remaining 14 subcommittees so • 
that no two panels meet simulta- 
neously. In this way, Ellendcr said, 
Senators would no longer have to 
choose which of several simulta- 
neous sessions to attend, 
o Helve more deeply into the bud- 
get, rather than act as a “court 
of appeals” on items previously 
slashed by the House. 

Focal points: Ellendcr said pro- 
jected outlays of $76,000,000,000 
for defense and $3,152,350,000 for 
space would receive “special scru- 
tiny.” 

As chairman of the defense ap- 
propriations subcommittee, El- 
lender expects to have a different 
role from his predecessor, Russell, 
who was generally sympathetic 
with the military’s 'spending re- 
quests. 

“We are preparing for a conflict 
that in my- book will never hap- 
pen,” Ellendcr said. “Our prime 
goal should be to get better rela- 
tions with the Russians, and the 
best way to work for peace is not 
to maintain our forces all over the 
Mediterranean, Europe and the 
Pacific.” 

Revenue sharing: Ellendcr also 
criticized the Nixon revenue-shar- 
ing concept: “1 won’t vote for any 
program where we say to a munici- 
pality, ‘Here’s your share, use it as 
you will.’ This is wrong. I want 
us to administer these programs.” 

A desirable. alternative, Elicnder . 
said, would be to give government- 
al units .freedom to select those 
grant-in-a'id programs that “they 
feel wo tit Id do' them the most 
good,” up t.o a specified limit. 

“Let’s 'leave ‘some discretion in 
the hands of those who. can use the 
money,” Ellendcr said. “Now, on 
many programs, puny bureaucrats 
go out and say, ‘Come on, here’s 
what you can get.’ I think that’s 
awful.” 

Mouse 

Chairman Mahon shared El- 
lender’s doubts in his House re- 
marks and in a 'subsequent inter- 
view .with National Journal. 


Inflationary aspects: Mahon said: 
“In prior years we have looked 
with a -jaundiced eye on deficit 
spending; .but now it is proposed 
that we suddenly and affectionately 
embrace deficits of tremendous 
proportions with the assurance that 
this is just what the country needs. 
Are we making a virtue of spend- 
ing money which is neither in hand 
nor in sight? I am afraid that is 
what this budget may tend to do.” 

While Mahon took note of the 
President’s fiscal problems, he 
nonetheless questioned whether 
“the garment in which this budget 
is now dressed (will) be the same 
garment when the year is over.” 
Revenue sharing: Mahon also 
spurned the revenue-sharing pro- 
posals. 

“Is it logical and is it wise,” 
"he said, “for' one legislative body 
to raise the money and then turn 
it over to another legislative body, 
the states or the cities, for their ex- 
penditure?,.. Congress will look a 
long time at this .proposal. 1 think 
it should.” 

Revised procedure: In the inter- 
view, Mahon said he intended to 
hold hearings, probably in late 
February, to review the'entire bud- 
get as well as “the underlying 
basis” of the Nixon fiscal program. 

The Administration witnesses, 
Mahon said, will be Treasury Sec- 
retary-designate John B. Connal- 
ly; George P. Shultz, director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget; and Paul W. McCracken, 
chairman of the Council of P,co- 
nomic Advisers. 

The House budgetary review 
hearings, previously held behind 
closed doors, will be' in open ses- 
sion in keeping with the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 (84 
Stat 1 140). The new law requires 
the Treasury Secretary and the 
O M 13 director to testify. McCrack- 
en has agreed to join them at 
Mahon’s request. 

The 54-member House Appro- 
priations Committee will operate 
through its 13 subcommittees after 
the initial hearings end. Said Ma- 
hon: “We tend to be more an ag- 
gregation of autonomous subcom- 
mittees than a cohesive Appropria- 
tions Committee.” ; 
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New Senate P 
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. Special to The 

■ v . "WASHINGTON, Feb. 3-~ 
ijhe' president ' pro tempore 
of the Senate is, by definition, 
.the patriarch of the chamber, 
it;, leading man in seniority 
’ and,' usually, --in age. ' As a 
. consequence, lie is also lively 
to be the quintessential old*, 
line Senator: wise, calm, poli- 
tic and unshakably conserv- 
" stive. Allen Jo- 
/iitin sepit Ellcnder of 

la Hi, 


' Louisiana is some 
■ of these things, 
News 'blit others of them 
’ ha most certainly 
s is not. At SO, he is the oldest 
Tf the -Senate's senior citi- 
y.ens; last month he com- 
i pleted 34 years in the Senate, 
four more than the total oi 
his nearest competitor. 

But Senator Ellender is 
one of the least sedentary 
mcm in Washington. Trim and 
energetic, his B-foot-4 frame 
srimost. bounces Jin Senate de- 
bate. From time to time, he 
is also inclined to be a good 
deal -less diplomatic, than 
might be expected of a poli- 
tician of his experience. 

The man he succeeded as , 
leader of the Southern bloc - 
and president pro tern, Rich- 
ard B. Russell of Georgia, 
tool: the classic Establish- 
ment position on national de- 
fense: lpts of it' at the Renta- . 
poll's cost figures, vitn fimi 
and extensive military com- 
mitments abroad. Mr. Elio B* 

. der is not so sure on either. 

: -score. ■ ; '. 

...Neither Smoke.- Nor Drinks 
,. .For r product of the free- 
swinging political. ' orgamza- 
. tlon of the late Huey P. Long 
.—he drafted the principal de- 
fense. document when an 
abortive attempt was made . 
to impeach the Louisiana 
Governor-— Senator Ellcnder 
currently leads a notaoly 
ascetic social life. . - 

Two years ago, by his own 
. account, he told an inquiring 
.; Russian that his demoustra- 

■ ble energy and enthusiasm 
were "aTesult of- the fact 

: that I . neither smoked nor 
drank and refrained from 
. chasing women.” • _ : 
i The last stricture did not 
-prevent him, however, from 
■ ■ blowing a kiss to a pretty re- 
porter in the Senate press 
' gallery when the farm bill 

■ passed' last year, the sort 'of 
gesture -that has led some ob- 
servers to describe him as 


Kew York Times • • .. _ _ 

Tlie earlier history of that 

■ farm bill also demonstrated 
that Senator Ellcnder can be 
something other than couilly . 
upon occasion. When lie was 
displeased with the treatment 

! given cotton farmers in the ’ 
final compromise, lie held the 
bill up for several weeks. 

S'enatorElicnder lir.s rarely 

■ been one to sit back and sum 
when crossed. On a visit to 
Moscow in 1955, .when the 
American Embassy declined 

• to make -Soviet appointments. 

Tor him' or'tcTJet him use its 
phone, he stamped out;, to a 
public booth, called the Fo:- 
eign Ministry aha landed. a 
■two-hour. Interview witn 
Anastas I.' Mikoyaii, then 
first deputy chairman of tne 
Council of Ministers. ' . 1 
During a tour of Africa In 
1932, ho declared that- ''the 
averars African is incapable 
of leadership except through 
the assistance of Europeans” 

. and was promptly blacklisted 
by three African countries. 

Six months later, back, in 
the United States, . ha .com- 
, pounded the resulting irrita- 
i. tlon by charging that Ne- 
groes generally “haven c yet 
shown themselves canonic- 
of effective self-government” 
tul that those in this c.oun 


i ! 


try “are attempting to use 
their color to camouflage 
their lack of capability.” 

Mr. Ellcnder y/as born on 
Sept. 24, 1890, in Montcgut, 
La., a hamlet, deep in the 
bayou country. Tie went to 
college at St. Aloysios in 
New Orleans and on to law 
school at Tulans. After ap- 
prenticeship as & district at- 
torney, be went to the State 
House of Representatives in 

1924. - ^ , 

Known as ft Cook 

Favored by Governor Long, 
be rose rapidly to floor leader 
in 1928 and Speaker. in 18d2. 
He was one of the last men 
to whom Senator Long spoke 
before his assassination in 
September, 1935; the follow- 
ing year he succeeded him 
in the Senate. . - 

i Mr. Ellender married Helen 
| C. Donnelly in 1917. They 
had a son, Dr. Allen J. 'Ellen- 
1 der Jr., who is now a surgeon 
; in - Tlouna, La., , and seven 


1 


TI;c f.Tv/ Yr.rk Tinm 

Shuns smoking, drinking 
snd “chasing •women.” 

"grand ciifldven. Mrs. Ellender ' 
died in 1949. • 

In Washington, Mr. Enco- 
der .'has consistently argued, 
as have few of his colleagues, 
for : a reduction in Congres- 
sional staff expense, particu- j 
larl'y for investigations. Ho 
has' set an example by main- 
taining one of the smallest 
Seriate staffs on the Hill arid 
paying his aides less tnan tnc. 
allowed maximum. , 

Senator Ellender’s best- • 
known extra-Congrossional ; 
activity is cooking. Ha regu- 1 
larly. -brews up. a batch of 
creois gumbo or shrimp jam-- 
balaya in Hi s Capitol ouice 
and invites in a group of col- 
leagues or a press delegation. 

Ambition did not end for 
Mr. - Ellcnder with his eleva- 
tion to the Senate’s most 
august title. He has already 
announced his intention to 
run for the Senate again m 
1972 and 1978 to break the 
all-time service record of 4.. 
years 9 months sot. by. Carl 
Hayden of 'Arizona in 192.6-08. 
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IT IS beginning to dawn on Washington 
that the congressional seniority system has 
elevated to the key post of chairman of the? 
Senate Appropriations Committee a man, 
Allen J. Ellendcr, who holds very different 
t views on foreign policy and military spend- 
ing from previous occupants of that chair. 
And while the actual effects of the change 
remain to be worked out, the possibilities 
are downright intriguing— though for the 
administration, disquieting might be a bet- 
ter word. 

Ellendcr replaces, of course, Richard B. 
Russell, a. patron of the Pentagon who died 
last month. The Louisiana Democrat, bouncy 
at £0, had sat on Appropriations, and on its 
defense subcommittee, for years. In that 
time, he toured the world almost annually 
and issued long reports which provoked a 
certain amount of irritation or mirth in var- 
ious 'quarters but which, somewhat unfairly, 
failed To establish him ns a serious student 
of international affairs. Meanwhile, he 
■chaired the Argicullurc Committee. 

. Now, Ellcnder lias given up the Agricul- 
ture helm to take over Appropriations, and 
to run its defense subcommittee. He is no 
longer distracted by other responsibilities 
and no longer restrained by his personal 
■and Southern and senatorial regard for 
Richard Russell. He is finally in a position 
to Apply his. world view, previously neg- 
lected or-. dismissed as an expression of one 
man's eccentricity, directly to the defense 
posture of the United .States. 

HIS VIEW is, in brief, that the United' 
States is overextended abroad, that it spends 
too much on strategic weapons and conven- 
tional forces alike, that this spending pat- 
tern has been sustained by an arbitrary and 
self-fulfilling image of the Soviet Union as a 
deadly threat, and that major revisions in 
foreign policy and military spending must 
be made to save the nation from insolvency 
and other disasters. 

- Already last year, while Russell was In 
physical decline, Ei lender began moving to 
the - fore in Appropriations. Sen. Pros- 
mire, widely known as a critic of defense 
.spending, found himself congratulating El- 
lender publicly after the energetic Louisi- 
anan presided over a $2.3 billion reduction 
In the administration’s defense request. 

The senator himself is quite aware of the 
sensitivity of his new role as Appropriations 
chairman. He shies away from being la- 
belled as a clove. “1 bow to no one in the 
Senate,’' he said in an interview this week, 
“in my determination to keep this country 
strong.” • 

But he asserted, with characteristic relish, 
that the national security can be amply 
served “with less dollars,” and he said 
“there’s no' doubt about it,” there’s going to 
be a confrontation between him andjhe.ad-. 


FROM THE interview and his other public 
statements, four likely arenas can be identi- 
fied: , 

1. NATO. If, Render is convinced that keep- 

ing five and a half divisions in Europe vir- 
tually invites our European allies to free- 
load and skimp on their ovn.^ATO contri- 
butions. Their recent five-year •pledge of an 
extra $1 billion he sees as "measly ante," If 
American troops are not to be significantly 
reduced, lie says, the allies ought to pay 
"more than half” of the $14 .billion cost of 
their current upkeep. ‘ ‘ - ■ 

2. Strategic weapons. New weapons, like 
NATO, merely increase Soviet- fears and 
lead to a mutual quickening of the arms 
race. Ellcnder worries that decisions to 
build now weapons are made “85 percent” 
on the basis of "what is generally referred' 
to as intelligence.” But the intelligence may 
be wrong and if it is, it results in acquisition 
of unnecessary arms. . ■ 

3. Sovict-American negotiations. The 

SALT talks to limit strategic arms cannot- 
succeed if the administration hews to its pol- 
icy of building new weapons. (Ellendcr 
voted for the Hart-Cooper ABM-limiting 
amendment last year; Russell voted against 
it.) The concept of “negotiating from 
strength" is fallacious: “What concerns me 
is that we— -the United States and Russia— 
continue with the development and deploy- 
ment of these expensive weapons systems, 
notwithstanding the fact that the people of 
this country and the people of Russia do not 
want to destroy one another.' 1 Indeed, the 
notion that a country’s foreign policy ought 
to express the feelings of its common citi- 
zens is one of the principal byproducts of El- 
lender’s five trips through Russia, where the 
good will of the people be encountered 
deeply moved him. • ■ . -■ 

4 Strict accounting: “We are going to 
make the administration justify every 
penny." Ellender’s investigative tenacity is 
something of a legend, albeit a notorious one 
in some parts of the federal bureaucracy. A 
sample of the kind of scrutiny the defense 
budget may now expect was contained in his 
interrogation of tire Air Force Chief of Staff 
last year: . - 

Ellcnder: “General (Ryan), you seem con- 
fident that the’ low-flying B-l will be able to 
escape the air defenses of our potential 
. enemy, the Russians. I seem to remember 
that when the Air Force was advocating the 
13-70, tire argument was. made That its liigh- 
altiludc capability would permit it to escape 
those defenses, but -this did not prove to be 
the case so wc cancelled the B-70. My ques- 
tion is this: Don’t you jthiuk the Russians 
will now concentrate on improving their air 
defense in order to cope with the low-level 
capabilities of the FB-lllIs and the proposed 
B-i?” 

Ryan: “There is always a reaction between 
the offense and defense." 

Ellendcr: “Til at is right." 

Elfender, by the way, is itching to have the 
Joint Chiefs attend a special showing of a 
film he shot on his latest trip to Russia. He 
is sure the chiefs could learn a lot from it. 
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Whether they will, he is not so sure, but lie 
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For Radio Free Europe 


'V- . ;-- .By 15ENMMIN WELLES * ■: ‘ . • . ! 

~ ’ Speclsl to Tht New York Times ..... ' : ^ 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — National Security Council. How- 
Senator Clifford P. Case, Re- ever, disclosure to Congress is 
publican of New Jersey charged gtedto a handf ^ 

today Inat the Central Intctii- ^^jttees of each house. 

gen ce Agency had spent several -ghe Central Intelligence 

hundred million dollars over the Agency and Radio Free Europe 

. ...... , , . — a +r, /-Ainmpnt tO- 



/, Mr. Case, ft member of the] availing. - . ., 

/ Appropriations and Foreign Re- • £ ltowever, 

lations Committees, said tuat m op2n sccr ct for years, 

he would introduce legislation a p] lCl ugh the C.I.A., in.accord- 

Monday to bring Government an ce with standing policy, and 

spending on the two stations iho two stations thsmse ves 

n, id“ r the authorization and an- have consistently luiiscd to 
un< "-i. u . a, unori/.cu.on r.ua <.p .. e i t h or there operations 

propnations process of Con- « ■ ^ fundin g. 

•gross. Representative Ogden R. citing returns filed with the 

Reid, Republican of Wesiches- internal Revenue Service in the 

. ter, said today that he would 1969 fiscal year, Mr. Case , said 

. introduce similar legislation in costfthat year to- 

tlie House. talccl $.33,997,336. Of this, he 

./ = Radio Free Europe, 'founded said, Radio Free Europe spent 


amw - ,, , 

icli, West Germany, staffed by 10 pe’s and Radio Lmerty s 
several . thousand American budgets, or more than $30-mUl- 
tedmicians and refugees from Mk Ca% 

Eastern Europe. - charged. “Congress has never 

. Radio , Liberty broadcasts ml -ticn>ated in'autiiorization. of 

J ■ . i r, • ■ .1 .1 n.. * * * • . X • -.c a 


JYu^oslavia. ' Government funds have been 

Both organizations have of- spent durirng the last 20 years. 

>• • ,, . , , _ . Mr. Case pointed out then. 

iic03.ni New Tork mid purpv.it Ra( j. o Frree Europe conducted 

to be privately endowed witn a y Cal -jv campaign for public 
funds corning exclusively from contributions under the auspices 
foundations, corporations and of the Advertising Council. Be- 
the public. Both, however, arc tween $12-milIion and $20-mi!l- 
. 1 . 'ion m free media space l^.do- 

extrerndy reticent about the de- na j pd annually to this cam- 

tails of their financing. paign, he said, but the rreturn 

} Senator Case noted in a from ’the public is “apparently 
statement that both Radio Free less than $100,000.” 
r ,, rnr „ ,,,,.1 PTfiio Tihartv Furthermore, he said, bom 

.Europe and )w.® L o.ny stat . Qns attempt t0 raise money 

claim to be no.', c>vc. r. t. from corporations and founda- 
organizations sponsored by tiens but contributions from 
private contributions.” How- these sources reportedly pay 
ever he went on, “available’; only *a small part of the sta- 
c ^ e * ■ a- AWcry r t A tions’ total budgets, 

sources indicate d re t C.I.A. Senator Caso sa id that his 

subsidies pay nearly all tneir possd legislation would seek] 

co f^'” c cniri that the to amend the United States In- j 

The Senator said that the fonnat j on , anc j Educational Ex-; 
Central Intelligence Agency chanc . e Act of jg.ig to author- 
provided the stations with $o0- £ mds for both stations in 
.million in the last fiscal ycai f j 5C? ] y Car beginning next 
without formal Congressional j . p pj j g p r0 p C , sa i would call 
approval. # if or an initial sum of S30-mil- 

Disclosures Restricted hi 0 n, hut he said that the sum 

activities — such as covert fund-f 
jnV — are approved by the] 


. Bar on Other Funds .“They" solved all the tough 1 

At the same time, Mr, Case ones,” one source said, “but- 
said, his proposal would' pro- they were under, such pressure ■ 
vide that “no other” United, from Johnson to get their re- 
states Government funds could p 0r i; ou t and get the heat from 
! be made available to either sta-j Congress and. the public cut off 
tion except under the provi- 'that they didn't solve the fund- 
sions of the act. He also saddling of the stations. They turned 
that he would ask that Admin- it over to another committee." 
istration officials concerned The second committee, whose 
with overseas Information poli- members these sources declined 
cies be called to testify in order to identify, worked over a year 
to determine the amounfneed- and then turned in secret 
ed for the stations’ operations, recommendations to Mr. John- 
“I can understand why co- son. However, Mr. Johnson 
vert funds 'might have been pigeonholed the recommenda- 
used for a year or two in an'tions and finally left th 
emergency situation when ex-problem! for . the incormn 
treme secrecy was necessary Nixon Administration to solve, 

and when no other Government the sources said. .... 

funds were available,” Mr. Cas“ / ^ _r " » 
said. . ■ 

But, he went on, the justifi 
cation for covert funding lias 
lessened over the years as in- 
ternational tension has _ eased, 

:as the secrecy surrounding the 
stations has ‘melted away,” and 
as more open means of funding 
could be developed. ' * 

“In other words," he said, 

“the extraordinary circumstan* 

■ ces that might have been 
i thought, to- justify circumven- 
I tion of constitutional processes . 

\ and Congressional approval no 
5 longer exist.” 

John Created XXX 
1 Mr. Case pointed out that in 
i 1967. after there had been pub-, , 
j'lic disclosure that the C.I.A. (/ 

]: ]had been secretly funding the 
; National Student Association, 

E President Johnson created a 

- committee that was headed by . 

- Nicholas de B. Katzenbach, the 


UC naw/.wiAiou, vn- 

Under Secretary of State, and I / 
that included Richard Helms, V 
head of the C.I.A., and John W.; . 
Gardner, tlic Secretary of ; 
Health, Education and Welfare.] 

He further noted that on 1 
March 29, 1967, Mr. Johnson 
publicly accepted the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that 
“no Federal agency shall pro- 
vide covert financial assistance 
or support, direct .or indirect, 
to any of the nation’s educa- 
tional or voluntary organiza-, 
tions” and that “no programs 
currently would justify any 
exceptions to this policy.” 

People familiar with the op- 
erations of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio ‘ Liberty noted that 
both had been started at the 
peak of the Cold War and had 
just “gone rolling on” over 

Sf ROQ 1 4( 

mittee, some sources said, nact 
cut off covert funding from 
virhiallv all other recioients. 
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